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the application will be of any advantage to 
the second crop. As better to 


delay the application of fertilizers to grass 


arule it is 
land until the second crop is cut, then with 
the aid of the fall rains it will give the grass 
a good start, and strengthen the roots so they 
will be ready for an early and vigorous start 
the following spring. 

Summer manuring should as a rule be 
confined to hoed crops, and trees and shrubs, 
and when applied it should be spread all 


over the ground and mixed with the soil by 


easily berries enough for your own table. You 
can cover them with a seive and keep them all 
for your table and get much better berries in 
their proper season than you can by buying 
them in the market. Probably in growing 
your strawberries you did not grow the best 
varieties. First you should find out what is 
the taste of your family, what is the berry which 
they like best and then set out that variety and 
then you will have something which you can- 
not buy. I repeat it that you cannot find the 
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do well in others. To obviate the difficulty an 

application of lime will act as a remedy,—I 

will not say in all cases, but in many. At any 

rate it is a simple thing and will not cost any 

I strawberry grower much to try it on a patch 
of a rod or more. 

Then, again, there is little difficulty in the 
application of the lime. If two pounds of lime 
and one pound of salt are mixed together and 
are allowed to remain for about ten days for 
chemical changes to take place and are shov- 


the second. The two did not re fill the box, 
but there was not room for a third layer. 

Cou. Neepuam.—How much did you say he 
got for them? 

Mr. Ware.—I said he got a dollar a box. 
did not suppose that there were many people 
in Newbruyport who could go into such pur- 
chases. It seems to me it is extravagant. But 
it shows the possibility of growing large and 
beautiful berries with a little care, even if they 





ON THE 


DISCUSSION 


strawberry that is in its full perfection if you 
are obliged to take one that is picked before it 
is ripe and you will always find this objection | 
to it when you come to eat it. 


do not bringa dollar a box, and it may be made 





elled over as often as convenient, in a great 
many instances they will kill the bugs which 
infest the soil and destroy the plant. 

There is only one other point that I will 


very profitable. This, I think, is worthy of 
consideration among the growers and certainly 


| it is very desirable to have such berries. 


ON 


Now I have nothing to say in regard to| 


I am not an expert in the cultivation of 


speak of. 


HUM NE KILLING CF ANIMALS. 


(From Our Dumb Animals, 


Humanity requires that animals be killed 
in the quickest and least painful manner. 
rhe following circular has been sent to the 
Police of all our Massachusetts cities and to 
our agents through the State. 

THE HORSE. 





OLD AND NEW ROSES. 


BY JOSEPH H. BOURN, OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


From an Address before the Massachusetts Horti 
cultural Society 
He began by ‘ vaking of the poetic asso- 
ciations connected with the rose, since it was 
styled by Sappho the “ Queen of Flowers ;” 
and next of the uses of the rose by the an- 
cients in their festivities, and their religious 


while it has many attractions to the 
and the wild roses of 
and hedges, though of a simple type, are the 
impersonations of elegance and beauty. They 
adorn the where they grow, and, 
glancing half-concealed from their green 
bowers, must the pilgrim in 
In connection with 
the delightful study of botany, our lovers of 
scientific explorations could add attractive 
graces to our highway s and byways by adopt 
ing the custom of the Hungarians, where the 
finest kinds of roses are found blooming in 


casual 


observer, our woods 


solitudes 


have reminded 
the wilderness of home 


unfrequented places, caused by budding them 
on the wild varieties, which the ladies»of 
rank and fashion do in their rambles. 

Mr. Bourn gave a list of 


jrites and funeral ceremonies, and said it is 
to blossom, from that time until the maturity eee the Roman had roses of — ~ f 
of the fruit, if they are abundantly watered, | |lar species to some of those we now culti- | 
you will get much larger berries. [am much |vate, since they practised sowing the seed, 


As soon as the strawberries begin 
thorough cultivation, thus 


the 


ed except at the option of 
rearages are paik 

fers g advantages to 
and among the 


bringing it | strawberries. I grow them for my own use 
principally, but I have been strucx very forci- 
bly with this new idea of fertiliamenmn affecting | 


the character of the fruit then growing, and it | 


4.—PLUMS. in 


b ) piums 
eties 


raising strawberries for the market, for it is so 
long ago,—some 35 or 40 years since I raised 
any for market myself. It is forty years since 
I first began to raise strawberries for the 


not 
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tended to 


| sightly and useless weed gets well estal 


change it to that condition to enable it to 


enter the growing plants 


THE WILD CARROT. 


Among the troublesome plants that are 


gradually spreading 
} 


over New England, may 


classed the wild carrot. When this un 


} } 


ina neighborhood itis sure to stay unless 


the farmers unite in their efforts to eradicate 


it. As it is a biennial, a few years of persis- 


the farmers in a neighborhood 


will conquer it; but to do this it must not 


only be destroyed wherever found on the 


farms, but also by the roadside, where it 


rhi 


perfection 


seems to grow to full } 


is not easily seen when small, b 


it sends up a stalk for the blossom it 


Uv seen at considerable distance, 
this stage of its growth that it shoul 


stroved : when only few in number 


to dig them out and thus destroy 


one operation, but where numerous 


too much work, and the work should | 


by preventing the seeds from ripemng 


rhis plant is very often found 


vear they are seeded do 


seed no doubt being sown with th 


grass 


seed in many cases; when this is the 


cast 
and it is found on no other part of the farm, 

task to killit out, 
enced in 


had 


carro 


jit is not a very difficult 


SeCASO! 


providing the work is comm 


When very thick the whole field 
be mown over mas the 


as sor 
bloom, but this will not | 
short time the roots will 


som stalks, which must 
seed is formed, 1 the 
the stalks 


often as they make their 


ant 


work 


blossom must be continue: 


Arance 


lp pe 
the entire season 


In this way the land can be 


when by one or two years neg! seed 


has been permitted to ripen, and scatte 


r ove! 


‘ } 


destruc 
} 


the farm, its entire ion becomes 


more serious business, because the seed 


ing in the ground they will be ready to 


where circumstances are the most favor 


and some of them will perhaps grow 
ripen their seeds when the farmer is resting 
he | 


pi unt pe 


under the impression that us fully con 


quered the pest. A single rmitted to 


ripen its seeds and scatter them in all direc 
tions, will require at least two years of watch 
fulness and much labor to eradicate al the 
plants that would come from it 


When a 


who will not exert 


ded 


the 


} 
eradicate 


fro 


farmer is surrour by 


ye 


themselves to 


this, or any other undesirable plan 


their farms, and from the roadsides 
of them, it is a very discouraging task to 
ed, 
" 


as fast as he rids his land of them more seeds 


to rid the farms of any noxious we because 


ghbors’ land, and thus 


will blow from his nei 
re peated 
no prospect of an end. 


the work must be every year with 


rhhors 


But when neigh 


unite together and work earne stly and faith 


fully, afew vears will rid the neighborhood 


f whatever undesirable plants they may de 
ide to destroy. 
1 


discussed 
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generally 
en it often 
», and to do 
some quick 
is partially 
this should 
ondition of 
crops, and he 
i fertilizer as has 
is most needed 
maturity of his 

it to } f 


2 of 


immediate 
water. For example, 
ns or lettuce, nitrogen 
eference to phosphoric 


sI I locked 


wuld not be 
in a form 


should he 


ely available 


tf some farmers to manure 
first 
mut to do this to advan- 


mmediately 
} 


after the 


, if made on the farm, should 
sted long enough so as to be thor- 
sCCOTN POSE d, the refore very fine and 

lumps, so that when applied it will 
le down to the roots of the grass 
| be out of the way of the mower, 
re i kept moist. 


t will be 


Fresh 
should never be applied to grass 
summer season, but commercial 

s may he applied to good advantage 

t on high land if it can be 

before What- 

‘ver be the quality of the manure rain is 
to form plant food. 


| and or 
®pphed j a good shower. 
heeded 
the 
any fertj 
ly on 


This is one of 
*erious drawbacks to the application of 
‘izer in the summer season, especial- 
‘grass land ; 
Saxons 


we are so liable to have 

of dry weather after the first crop of 
385 is cut t : 

Bass is cut that it is very uncertain whether 


This is a subject that should be 
‘Farmers’ Club Meetings 


SUMMER FODDER FOR MILCH COWS. 


ure but very few pastures that will 


a herd of cows through the summer 
keep up the flow of milk without feeding 
hem at the barn. ‘There are portions of the 


season in New England when the sun is 


hot and the winds are so dry that a large 
portion of the pastures become parched and 
fail to produce sufficient young grass to sup- 
ply the wants of as many cows as are usually 
assigned to a pasture ; on this accouut, un 
less the farmer makes some provision to 
feed his cows at the barn night and morning 
the flow of milk will be very much reduced, 
the cows will lose in flesh, thus they 
the barn in the 
weight, with the flow of milk 


least one third below what it should be. 


at 


come to autumn light in 
reduced at 


avoid this the farmers who are abreast of the 


soon as the feed in the pastures begins to 
fall off. 
What 


question which farmers do not fully agree 


is the best fodder, is a 


summer 


on ; formerly it was the general custom to 


sow corn for fodder, but experience has 


proved to the satisfaction of a large 


proportion of the farmers that this is not the 


very 


best material to feed out in its green state ; 
in fact, some farmers have discarded green 
corn fodder altogether, and consider it an 
unfit food to feed in its green immature state ; 
if they feed it at all in its green state it is 
only late in the autumn when it is fully ma- 
tured, experience having satisfied them that 
when fed in July in its immature green state 
it not only does not benefit the cows but that 
is a positive injury to their health. 

Barley is considered by some farmers to 
feed to 


be one of the best crops to milch 


cows when in its green state; it not only 
improves the condition of the cows, but is 
excellent to keep up the flow of milk, much 
better than green corn fodder or winter rye ; 
but winter rye is often used because it grows 
late in the autumn and very early in the 
spring, making it one of the earliest crops 
for summer fodder that we have. 
fol- 
While oats are good to feed green 
they are still better when wilted, and in fact, 
when fully dried they make an excellent food 
for almost any farm stock. 

Hungarian is another crop that is good to 
feed out green, providing the straw be fine. 


Oats are also used to some extent to 
low rye. 





Most of the farmers fail in growing this crop 
by not sowing seed enough, the straw is 


| coarse, and becomes hard when left to grow | 


|too long. Three pecks of seed is considered 
| enough to sow on an acre of land, but five 
pecks are none too much ; with this amount 
| the straw will be fine and the cattle will eat 
| it as readily as they will grass, 


never had w 


times will be prepared to feed their cows as | 
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BY 


HON. DANEEL NEEDHAM presides. 


Phonog-aphically Reported expressly 
fer the Mass. Ploughmarn. 
(corvyri« 
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Dr. F 


sent . 
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Kk, W 


{ we should like to 


REMARKS OF DR. F F WATSON 


OF NEW BRUNSWICK, 


Mr. President, I came 
thing and not 


here to learn some- 
npart information. My 
1 lture is limited. I 
ear I 


Visited 


been with you, 
has almost en- 
ipparently 

s almost im- 
He intro- 
culture and 


n is a strawberry field 


strawberry 


eks in ng to market, you 
New u ick in 
stalls. A large proportion of 
r way tothis market. The effect 
community which had grown 
ot support si 


with 


strawberries 


p-building is 
They 
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I intend to have 

here published in 


strawberries. 


there 


l tind has come 


very mucl pl ised 
ml Nave 
for im- 
r which 


ning i 
t the Wilson | 


as 


berry 
extent 
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rea ind does not 


by, as has wen said it 


mlvy one berry we have 


t flavor is the 
1 be produced 
present, Ld not 
“ object onable. 
Wil berry 
market if it be 
ind will hold 
Phos 


table 


er tha 


variety cn- 


of berries for the are 
wand have tried the Sharp- 
extent and they mention it favor- 

the Wilson is the favorite. 
hat in our locality the strawberry 
omposed granite soil. 
1 decomposed, granite soil we 
luxuriant crops of berries 
rhis is dou to 
bundance of potash and to the decomposed 
feldspar 


fine 
btless due 
the a 
iost successful growers manure 
They try to keep up the 
und and they tind that ashes 
of fertilizer. The 
em is food for the plants and so 


Our n 
with ashes 
their | 


ula} ny 
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| adapted for strawberry cultiva- 
is this cut worm it oc« 
something to } 
1 the town I came 
and the 


marshes 


urred to me 
the 
have 
natural straw- 
under favorable 
nferior in flavor to 
erry. In that marsh we have 
s called muck worms nor any 
insect life that thrives well and it may be possi- 


ay eal upon 


difficulty from we 
urshes 
salt 


tt 


extensive 
berry I 
conditior util le the 


1} 


ble to grow strawberries well on salt marshes and 
othe i perfect 
exterminate that pest 


salt may prove 
variety of berry 
the muck worm. 

rhere is a question I wish to ask Mr. Wood 
since he has spoke n about he ivy mManuring. I 
what manure would be 
rd in this vieciniiy 


Ih 


wious t » produce 


and to 


should like to nquire 
worth by tl 

Mr. W 
own stabk 

Dr. Watson 
cord 

Mr. Woon.— Within of Boston it 
was worth on an average about 87 acord. 

Dr. Watson. dollars a cord? Iam 
very glad to have learned so much here today 
and what I have learned will be of benefit to 
those who are engaged in this industry. 

Cou. Net We have other gentlemen 
present today,—Mr. Hersey and Mr. Ware. 


Mr. Hersey, can you give us a word on straw- 


ive used manure from my 


Ilow much was it worth per 
ten miles 


seven 


DHAM 


berries 

Mr. Epucnxp Hersey of Hingham.—lI don't 
think, Mr. Chairman, that I jhave anything to 
say on this subject that will be of any value. 
Mr. Wood has gone over the ground so com- 
pletely that I hardly see where I can say any- 
thing. if I knew much as he does, 
which I do not pretend to do. What few 
strawberries I have grown, as a rule, have been 
grown for my own table and as he has very 
well said t “growing for your own table and 
growing for market are two different things 
altogether. He did not name the varities which 
I grow for my own table. On that point we 
differ. We differ very much as to what is a 
good berry and what is not a good berry. 
believe that Cutter’s seedling is one of our best 
berries for home use and I cling to that for my 
table, but if you should undertake to market 
Cutter’s seedling you would find it difficult to 
It isa berry too soft to carry and 
therefore it is too soft to be grown, except by 
those who wish it for consumption on their 
own table. But if L see any one who has afew 
rods of land I should say to him-: “By all 
means your own strawberries, if you 
want good ones,” I would not take the 
strawberries that I usually find in the market 
as a gift to put on my own table. I wait for 
strawberries until my own are ripe, because I 
do not care enough about them to eat those 
which are not ripe. It is very difficult to go 
into market and buy a ripe strawberry of any 
kind. And if you don’t have them ripe you 
don’t really know what they are in perfection. 

Cot. Neepuam.—Did you ever buy your 
strawberries? i 

Mr. Hexsey.—I did. I have bought them 
formerly. For a few years I did buy my 
strawberries in the market. But they were so 
unsatisfactory that I have preferred to use only 
those which have grown in my own garden. A 
strawberry to be good should be perfectly ripe 
before it is picked. It should be so ripe that 
you ought not to be obliged to hull it after it 
is taken from the vine. I never have my 
strawberries come into the house with the 
hulls on, but I always hull them on the vines, 
when the berries are ripe enough to drop off 
into your hand. If you wait until the berry is 
perfectly ripe then you will get a berry which 
is fit for food and which you will say is fit even 
for a king to eat and we ought to have just as 
good things as kings have. We can have them. 
And every individual who has four or five rods 
of ground will be able to grow four or five rods 
of strawberries. You, Mr. Chairman, have not 
done well to give up raising berries. You 
ought not to have given up to to the birds. It 


as 


even 


} 
ut 


do so. 


grow 


is easy to protect the yines and you can raise | 


| But if I were 


is cultivated | 


its | 


Wherev- | 


market, and it is twenty five years since I 
quit raising them for the market, so that I am 
not familiar with those that are best adapted 
for that purpose. An important question is, 


| what kind of berries should be picked, and I 


am strongly inclined to go into the strawberry 
businees again and to follow the strawberry 
pursuit as a profession. If I should raise 
them to take into the city where most of our 
strawberries are carried — it to 
me that I should not raise 


now, seems 


should raise an altogether diffierent variety. 
not going to raise strawberries 
for the market I should raise Cutter’s seedling 


und should not go into these new varieties for 


use myself and I should have no doubt that my | 
glad to get them in the} 


neighbors would be 
same condition in which I pick them for my 


own use and that I should find it better to sell 


to my neighbors than it would be to take the 
| berries into Boston. 


1 don’t think you should have ealled me up, | 


for lam not one who raises strawberries for 
exhibition, and there is ve ry little that is new 
to you that I can tell. But 1am glad to be here 
and glad to hear this subject talked about, be- 
cause it is a subject which deserves the atten- 
tion of every individual. The strawberry is one 
of those fruits which should be found on the 
table of every man whether he be rich or poor, 
whether he be young or old. This is 
those fruits which ought to have 
tables during We ought 


one ot 
we on our 


its season. to rais¢ 


| them with good success and to have as good as 


can be grown. 


Mr. W Mr. Chairman, I shall not allow 
Mr. Hersey to sav I disagree with him. Iknew 
the Cutter’s Seedling thirty years ago, and we 
ilways had it at the Horticultural rooms. But 
it was left out of the it was lost 
some ten years ago. It appeared again about 
four years ago, but it did not do well. Cutter’s 
will do as well on light soil as it will 
on heavy, for on heavy soil it will run to vines. 
rhe vines grow tall and sometimes fall over and 
make the be tries rot 
where the land is rather light. On proper soil 
there was no better berry than our Cutter’s 
Seedling twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Hersry.—l how itis. Mr. Wood 
has got a farm so rich that he cannot raise some 
of the good things of the earth. My farm is 
just poor enough. : 

Mr. Huw.— 


crop you ha 


Mr. Hersry.—lI think they produced as well 
as ever last year, but one reason for it was be- 
cause I gave them plenty of water. 


list because 


Seedling 


m vou get 


inything like the 
1 at first > 


I was de- 


lighted to hear the expression of Mr. Wood in | 


regard to the use of water. I watered my vines 
yesterday and put on more than five hundred 
water to When vou water 
strawberries it is necessary to put on a liberal 
quantity. 


gallons of a rod, 


Cou. Neepuam.—Five hundred 
rod ? 
Mr. Hersey 
Mr. Hus 
I cannot do it now. 
produce it, if 1 co 
used to do, 


Cor. NEF 


ae ntlemen. 


Yes, sil 
I used to produce that berry, but 
It has gone by. I would 
ild bring it up to do what it 


pnamM.—The time is at your dispos- 
Shall we hear from Mr. Ware? 
Mr. Bensawrw P. Ware. 


al, 


The time has near- 


i ly passed, but I should like to say a word or 


two in regard to this new idea of fertilization. 
Were it not for the very careful manner in 
which Mr. Wood discusses everything, I should 
suggest that his Coxcomb Downing berries had 
run over from the next bed, I should not charge 
such a mistake upon him. But the Michigan 
growers say that it is just as he finds it, and 
the principles of fertilization advanced are con- 


to hear. ‘The breeding of animals and vegetables 
is similar and governed by the same laws. I 
don't know of any fruits being affected in fea- 
ture or flavor by fertilization in the first year. 
It is the same as an exception to all the princi- 
ples of breeding to whieh we have been listen- 
ing. My friend, Mr. Hill, has alluded to the 
Now you may plant a dozen varieties 
field and from each of 
them will be produced a perfect type of each 
particular kind for that year. The next year, 
if you plant the seed, the plants may not be at 
all like the parent plant of the previous year. 
We don’t hear of fruits,—apples, pears, cher- 
ries, orany of those fruits,—being affected by 
the fertilization of blossoms from trees growing 
near them, but on each branch there will be its 
own fruit, true to its type, whether it has been 
in communication with another tree or not. 

Mr. Hexsey.—How is it with corn and 
beans. ? 

Mr. Wane 
general rule. 

Mr. Woop.—How is it about an ear of black 
eorn becoming spotted with white corn? 


squash. 
of squash in the same 


Corn is to the 


an exception 


Mr. Ware.—Of course when black corn and 
white can grow together the corn on the ears 
will be mixed. But I don't think that it is an 
exceptional case to the general principle. From 
every kernel of corn in its inception or formation 
grows one silk coming out into the cluster 
which falls from the end ofthe ear. And I 
suppose that every kernel is fixed in its charac- 
ter and color by the fertilization that is put 
upon that silk coming from some hill of corn 
which has the tassel. The strawberry and 
most fruits, as a general thing, have the male 
and female principle in their blossoms and the 
ordinary method of reproduction is by self- 
fertilization. But where there are different 
plants growing together, a cross fertilization 
may be accidental. It is known that a fruit 
may be fertilized by a blossom from its neigh- 
bor. Corn is thus dependent upon the neigh- 
boring stalks if it is to be perfectly fertilized. 
Every kernel is independent of every other 
kernel if its silk is exposed to the atmosphere 
and the pollen which falls upon it. 

Now, I don’t deny the fact which Mr. Wood 
states. But when I listened to what he said 
about the Michigan growers, I did not know 
but what they had got some plants mixed in 
accidently, or that some of the runners had run 
over from one bed into the other. You will 
remember that the Coxcomb berries were on 
the side which was next to anothcr bed and 
with the most careful growers, runners might 
run across each way and so give entirely dif- 
ferent fruit apparently. There would have 
been but one kind of fruit, apparently, at first. 

Now, with regard tothe strawberries, I say, no 
one here knows what the Cutter’s Seedling 
means. I had some for two years, years ago, 
and they were considered one of the finest ber- 
ries. I usedto grow Hovey’s Seedling, but I 
have lost sight of it in recent years, I set out 
by themselves some of the Charles Downing, 
thinking that there was the berry for me. I 
don’t grow a berry for the market, but I want 
to grow a nice berry for the table, that shall be 
a good cropper, a satisfactory berry, and that 
will be acknowledged by all to be a good fruit. 

Now, the time of the market's being supplied 
by the berry,—as it has been alluded to, — is 
being lengthened very much. I have occasion 
to know something of that. Of course the 
strawberries which we have here perhaps in 
March at a dollar a box come from Florida. 
They do not go into general consumption. But 
in my business I am compelled to buy berries 
from early in June, and I don’t know but they 
remain till September. I think it is till Septem- 
ber, coming from Nova Scotia and that vicini- 
ty. They have lengthened out the season for 
this delicious fruit. We can have ita much 
longer time than formerly, and it has come to 
be almost indispensable. It is felt by the com- 
munity at large that it is good at any season 
of the year, and it is considered to be almost 
indispensable, 

Mr. Wood has alluded to the increased price 
which may be obtained for large berries. I was 
engaged in conversation a few days ago with 
Mr. fin of Amesbury who supplies the New- 
buryport market. He said that he got a dol- 
lar a box for a good many boxes. I counted 
eighteen of his Sharpless which made a box. 





They were put in in two layers. Nine berries 
would fill the first layer and nine berries made 


- . . | obliged to you for your kind attention. 
is so different from what we have been accus- | ¢ 


tomed to that I cannot very readily accept it.| . i 
But my faith has been considerably shaken by | gourned. 
Mr. Wood's experience, and if some others had | 


Cou. Neepuam.—This meeting is now 


the same kind that 
Lam raising for use on my own table, but I! 


So they ought to grow 


gallons to a| 


trary to those whieh we have been accustomed | 


said it I don’t know as we should credit them. 

Cou. Nerepuam.—I should like to ask Mr. 
Ware if he means to be understood as saying 
that the market is supplied to any considera- 
ble extent as late as the first of September? 

Mr. Waxe.—I think so, though I may be 
mistaken as to the exact date. 

Dr. Watson.—I don't think 
as late as that. 


we have them 
Col. Neepuam.—Don't you mean the first 
of August? 
Mr. Ware.—No, sir, I mean later than that. 
I may be mistaken, but I think that strawber- 
ries come from Nova Scotia as about 
the first of Septe mber. 


late as 


Col. Neepuam. 
very. 

Mr Woop,—lI want to say one word more in 
regard to fertilization. I don’t care to speak of 
my own experience, but I merely state what 1 
saw in my own bed. There was no crossing 
| from one bed to another. I did not find that 

they were confined to the rim of the bed. The 
Downing made a very slight show of a cox- 
comb berry. They are very regular in form 
and they showed larger proportion on that side 
toward the Sharpless berry than toward the 
other. I am not se incredulous as Mr. Ware 
is about the Michigan growers. Mr. Lyons, 
one of their prominent men, is a most careful 
grower. 


That would be very late, 


Ile is a very prominent man among 
the fruit growers af Michigan. I think they 
have made the matter of fertilization a subject 
of investigation in Michigan more than we 
have in Massachusetts. Their discussions cov- 
er a good many different points, and they are 
sustained by men who speak from large exper- 
ience, and I think it is the almost 
opinion that fertilization will change 
and color of the berry. 


Mr. Ware.—And not the flavor? 


Mr. Woov.—I don’t think that that was 
noted particularly, but I see no reason why that 
should not be affected, as well as the form, or 
why the fertilization should not have the same 
effect that it does on a kernel of corn. It is 
fertihzed by the pollen, or a substance foreign 
to the ear of The same principles may 
embrace both corn and strawberries. I think 
that Mr. Hill was with me examined 
the Manchesters on Mr. Heustis’s grounds and 
well remember that the facts were essentially 
as Lhave stated. I never dark Man- 
chester berries as those were and thev had the 
regular form and tartness of the lighter colored 
Manchesters. They were a very dark red, but 
the Manchester is naturally quite light in col- 
or. At least, tl 
have 


universal 
the form 


corn, 


when we 


saw So 


have been at all times which 
into my personal experience. I 
hope the people will learn to use the Manches- 
ters, though they are spoken of as being more 
subject to change than any other of the fistil- 
late varieties. 

Mr. Hersty. 
that last year the Charles 
place, for some reason, 
| cases, took the form of the coxcomb. I don't 
know why it was. Certainly it was not by be- 
ing fertilized or anything of that sort. 1 think 
perhaps it may have been by giving the berries 
a large quantity of water. I used a great deal 
of water last year for my bed and I found that 
I got a good many berries of the coxcomb 
shape and I was a little surprised to see it. 
don’t know but possibly that might have been 
the case if I had not used water so freely. My 
idea is that with my quality of land I ought 
to use a plenty.of water, but I don’t know as 
this is certainly the case. It is a question which 
is of much interest, and I have rarely seen such 
an effect on my bed before last year. 


Cot. Nerpuam.—I see present Mr. Elizur 
Wright and Mr. Andrew H. Ward. I should 
be glad to hear from them, but the time is up 
and it is now twelve o'clock. Mr. Wright, will 

| you say just a word? 


Mr. Euizun Wricut.—Mr, Chairman, I have 
not had any experience with strawberries, ex- 
cept to eat them. Whenever I have tried to 
raise them, I have found it was cheaper to buy 
|} them. Perhaps I will state one fact which may 
interest you. I run back in my memory seven- 
ty five years. When we moved out to Ohio, 
| we went with oxen over the Alleghany Moun- 
| tains. My father was something or a gardner 
}and he said when we picked two or three milk 
pails full of strawberries when we were pass- 
ing over the Ridge, that they were the best 
| cmabasien which he had ever seen. That 
was in the little village of Greenburg, a little 
loghouse village at that time. After my father 
went on to his farm on the Cuyaboga, he did 
jae sell his ashes to make potash of, but used 
}them for his corn and wheat crops. Some 
| strawberries got in the first year and the next 
year, when the piece was put into grass, it was 
fullof wild strawberries. I have eaten straw- 
berries in Cincinnati, on the north side of Lake 
| Superior, in Nashville, Tennessee, and in Lon- 
| don, —sometimes for three cents a in 
| London, 
vored strawberries as those wild ones until I 
saw them day before yesterday on my place in 
Milford, on what is apparently the poorest 
land possible. There is nothing there but rot- 
ten granite and the strawberries did not grow 
very large in any place, but my man picked 
about a pint that seemed to be ripe and they 
were better than the thirty cent strawberries 
that I had the week before and I would give 
more for them. The land on which they grow, 
as I said, is mixed with granite sand, and there 
is very much the same kind of soil on Lake 
Superior. It is a kind of soil that is favorable 
for pine and spruce trees and I have had straw- 
berries there in July which were about the 
finest I ever saw. 


come 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
Downing on my 


in considerable many 


quart 


Cot. Nespuam.—Mr, Ward, will you say a 
word? 

Mr. Anprew H. Warp.—Mr. Chairman, I 
will be very brief, for I came in here to learn. 
Some years ago my attention was called to a 
circumstance in Albany. A gentleman had 
started a particular kind of berry and it was 
thought very highly of in its immediate vicin- 
ity. He sold many plants to go to other 
places. But wherever those plants went, peo- 
ple were disappointed in regard to the quality 
of the strawberries. The gentleman was so 
well known to be of excellent character that 
they could not account for it. 
in the plants was so great that it lead to an 


tleman’s place in Albany the plants and straw- 
berries were all that had been stated. They 
were grown on made land and were all he 
had recommended them to be. But changing 
them to a different soil had changed the char- 
acter of the strawberry entirely. I have no- 
ticed this particular point because I want to 
connect this mixture of soils in regard to straw- 
berries with all small fruits that grow indige- 
nously. Wherever there is the right mixture 
of soil you will find strawberries, blackberries 
and raspberries growing in perfection. 

A few years ago I wanted to start a small 


ter of the ground closely, but when I planted 
it, I planted the bed the wrong way and the 
plants did not come up. That year, being vary 
busy, I did not plant another bed. At one 
time I planted strawberries, blackberries, rasp- 


had been there two years they failed to suc- 
ceed. A great many of them died and others 
barely lived through. At this time the plas- 
tering in my house fell off from one large 
room. The most convenient place to put it was 
on that patch where I had strawberries, black - 
berries and raspberries. I thought that there 
it would be out of the way, The next year my 
son came in and said that we had got some 
strawberries in the poor orchard. er 
the plaster had been put, the strawberries had 
come in. The blackberries and raspberries 
commenced to grow and they continued to 
grow vigorously and to do well as long as we 
resided there, which is to this day. 

That accounts to me for the way in which 
varieties which do well in some places will not 





and I have never seen so highly fla- | 


The difference | 


investigation and it was found that on the gen- | 


strawberry patch, and I examined the charac- | 


berries and currants in the garden. After they | 


DESTROYING LAWN PESTS 


Prairie Farmer 

At this season, many lovers of lawns aré 
troubled with plantain and dandelion plants 
taking possession and disfiguring “the velvet 
turf that catches athwart its beautiful surface 
the level rays of the setting sun.” Of the 
various methods of exterminating recom 
mended, the most efficient is that of cutting 
off the stem an inch or two below the leaves, 
with a gouge-shaped weeding-iron. Another 
vexatious lawn pest is the White Grub or 
larva of the May beetle or June | which 
devours the roots, causing the grass above to 
wither. A remedy for these lusty destroyers 
without removing the grass above them, was 
recently presented to the Western New York 
Horticultural Society, by Daniel Batchelor, 
in these words: 1 
pierce the sod with a steel bar to the depth 
of abeut six inches, and to make the perfor- 
ations about the same distance apart. Into 
these holes I pour caustic lime wash from the 
spout of a watering pot, and the pulpy fellow 
is soon done for. After the | a few 
days the denuded surface is thoroughly raked, 
and some mixed lawn seed sown upon it.” 

Ant colonies are often another very serious 
pest of lawn when th 
hills are made near the house. For these, 
crude carbolic acid, diluted water 
recommended. Add one pound of the acid 
to two quarts of water, and po 
or so into a hole made in the n 
stick. 
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DISEASES OF POULTRY. 


Ohio Farmer 


“My method has been to | 


Shooting.—Place the pistol muzzle within 
afew inches of the head, and at the 
dot, aiming toward the centre of the head. 

Blows.—Blindfold, and, with a he avy axe 
or hammer, strike just below the foretop, 
at the point indicated in present cut. 
I'wo vigorous, well-directed blows will make 
death sure. 

Be careful n 


shoot 


the 


or strike too le. 


DOU, 


rit 


PAWS} 


Yow 


} 
| 
| 


rhe three principal diseases which the | 


poultry keeper has to contend with are gapes 
in the young chick, and roup and cholera in 
adult flocks. There have been a great many 
remedies suggested for these di but 
while some find one remedy efficacious, an- 
other pronounces it a failure. Phe old rule 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, applies with great force in poultry 
If filth, dampness and 


diseases. ana v¢ 
avoided and fowls are well cared for, 
will not suffer much from diseas« 
chicks free from lice and not be 
bothered with gapes. The best remedy for 
this disease is to give the chicks affected three 
or four drops of turpentine and put them in 
a box and sift lime over them till they sneeze 
and expel the worms from the throat. Watch 
closely lest the chicks be suffocated Roup 
is to fowls what heavy colds are humans. 
| In it rhe first 
thing to be done is to get the flock into dry, 
warm quarters. Cleanse the | : 
throats of diseased birds with a so 


rmin 
the 


are 
flock 
Kee p the 


vou will 


to 
some forms 


is contagious 


root, one droy 
acid and ten of yellow root to a half 
water. Also inject some into the 
and pour some into the throat. Repeat the 
operation according to the of 
the Cholera is a_ bacterial 
disease, the germs of which enter the 
tem and rapidly multiply, causing blood 
poison. The first thing to be done when the 
disease makes its appearance is to completely 
disinfect the premises. This may be done by 
using carbolic acid, copperas water, or lime. 
Sprinkle freely over the yards, roosts, nests 
and floors. Remove sick fowls from the flock. 
Give them a teaspoonful each of the following 
mixture every hour till relieved : Hyposul- 
phite of soda four parts, boracic acid two 
parts, mandrake root one part, and red peper, 
rosin and rhubarb each one part. Feed oily, 
soft food until the fowls are ugh 
to move about. 


carbolic acid and yellow 


severity 
disease. 
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BEE-CULTURE 


Among the recent industries of rapid growth 
in this country, bee-culture stands promi- 
nent. Of course, as a homely art, bee-keep- 
ing is no modern industry, being as old as 
history; but in its scientific developments it 
is of recent growth. In _ these.times, when 
science is properly taking its place at the 
helm in all departments of human industry 
and activity, it is not strange that it is prop- 
erly assuming the guidance of bee-culture. 
This is a utilitarian as well as a scientific age; 
and this is why bee-culture is being so rapidly 
developed, for its extraordinary growth is 
only in the ratio of its utility. Though 
known to commerce for twenty-five hundred 
years, hitherto it has been followed and 
known, in this country at least, principally 
as a local industry, But bee-culture, from 
the soundest economic considerations, ought 
undoubtedly to become a great national in 
dustry fostered and ptotected by the State. 
| Apiculture is semediy a part of and closely 

allied with agriculture, inasmuch as the nec- 

tar gathered by the one is immediately de- 
rived from the same fields and forests that 
yield the abundant ingatherings of the other. 

Indeed, the bulk of the honey crap of this 

country (which is, in round numbers, about 

100,000,000 pounds annually) comes from the 

bee-keeping which is in connection, more or 

less, with farming.—{[Allen Pringle, in Pop 
| ular Science Monthly. 


MEASURING FIELDS. 
Five yards wide 968 long contains an acre. 
Ten yards wide by 484 long contains an 

| acre. 

Twenty yards wide by 542 long contains 
an acre. 

Forty yards wide by 121 long contains an 
acre. 

Seventy yards wide by 69 1-2 long contains 
an acre. 

Eighty yards wide by 60 1-2 long contains 
an acre. 

Sixty feet wide by 
acre. 
| Sixty six feet by 660 contains one acre. 
| One hundred and ten feet by 
| long contains an acre. 
| One hundred and thirty feet wide by 
long contains an acre, 

Two hundred and twenty feet wide by 198 
long contains an acre. f 

Two hundred and forty feet wide by 18 1-2 
long contains an acre. : 

Four hundred and forty feet wide by 99 
long contains an acre. — 


720 long contains an 


wide 397 


363 


ee - 
| 


WARBLES IN CATTLE. 
Mr. Duckham, member of the British Par- 
| liament, reports that he has used sulphur, 
dusted along the backs of cattle, with good 
effect. Only two cows in his herd had war- 
ble deposits, and those only one each. On 
| these he used carbolic acid, mixed with hog’s 
lard, with excellent results, This mixture is 
also a safe and effectual cure for ring-worm 
in young cattle. Mr. D. says that the use of 
mercurial ointment, as recommended by Miss 
Ormerod, for the warble, is one that requires 
caution in using, or the remedy will be 
worse than the disease. A few years ago, a 
neighbor of his dressed his young cattle for 
lice with a mercurial preparation; they 
licked it off and were poisoned. Such a re- 
sult can not follow the sulphur remedy. 





—{Prairie Farmer. 


Shooting—Place the pistol muzzle near 
ithe head, aiming a little one side of the 
centre of the top of the skull, and shoot 
downward at the dot so that the bullet shall 
go through the brain into or toward the neck. 

ldo not shoot too low, or direc tly in the 
middle, on account of thick bones. 

After much consultation with Veterinary 
Surgeons and experts, no better 
merciful method of killing cats has been 
found than to put with a long handled spoon 
about half a teaspoonful of pure cyanide of 
the cat's the 


or more 


potassium 
throat as possible. 


on tongue as near 

rhe suffering is only 
Creat may 

get pure cy inide of potassium, 


it tightly corked. 


i few seconds, be used to 


and to keep 


care 


CARE OF DUCKS. 


If shut up nights, most ot 


ducks may be saved; 
they will stop laying. 


the eggs of 


the 


aAhut up all time, 


They will sometimes 
lay in nests prepared for them in their roost 
but do not build of their 
own until nearly done laying and ready to sit, 
which is about the last of May. ‘Taking their 
eggs away will not prolong their laying. 
Ducks should not be plucked in winter, and 
those that are to sit should not plucked 
until a week after hatching, as their long fonr 
weeks’ sitting leaves them weak. After that 
they should be pu ked as often as their feath- 
ers ripen, which can be tald by picking a few 
from the breast; if there is no colored fluid 
in the end of the feather, it is ripe. rhe lit 
tle gray ducks ripen their feathers once in 
four weeks; if not picked soon after this, 
{they begin to shed them, and pin-feathers 
take their places, when separating them is 
|very tedious. Larger breeds of ducklings do 
not ripen their feathers so quickly. The 
ducklings can be kept near the house better 
if hatched under hens, as hens and _,turkeys 
are alike about keeping their little ones as 
far away as possible from hawks or other de 
structive animals, ‘when the old ones will 
home tame hens. Ducklings 
should be fed raw Indian meal dough, salted 
a little, once or twice a week. A dish con- 
|taining a few quarts of water, and refilled 
|when empty, will do for them as well as a 
j creek, but it should be fixed so that they can 
|get out of the water easily, or they will 
drown. Do not confine them, and they will 
help themselves to sand and insects.—[ Farm, 
Field and Stockman. 


TURKEY RAI*ING. 


Country Gentleman 


ing house, nests 


be 


come as as 


To farmers who can give them unrestricted 
range, there is no more profitable stock than 
turkeys, and it might also be said with truth- 
fulness that unless you can allow them full lib- 
erty, they are about as unprofitable as any 
kind of live stock could possibly be. Turkeys 
require free range; they will not, like chickens, 
thrive in confinement, no matter how much at- 
tention and care is given them, But when they 
can have the range of a large farm, and when 
only the best and largest are kept, such as will 
weigh from 20 to 25 pounds by the holidays, 
the turkey crop will be found to be a profitable 
one, and the farmer’s wife can realize consider- 

| able “ pin money” from them. 

Turkeys are great foragers, and will gather 
from the fields during the summer manths 
their entire food, at the same time destroying 
myriads of grasshoppers, bugs and other in- 
sects that prey the vegetable and grain 

jcrops. For this reason they are not expensivi 

or troublesome to raise, and as the old turkeys 
ean take care of themselves, all tuat is neces- 
sary in this article is to tell how to care for and 
| raise the young poults successfully. 

The turkey hen usually commences to lay 
about the first of April, and will lay fram 15 
to 20 eggs at a litter. The first litter should 
be given to gaod large Rrahma or Cochin hens, 
and the second to the turkey hen herself. The 
period of incubation is from 26 to 28 days. As 
|} soon as they are hatched and strong enough to 
| leave the nest, they should be placed in a dry 

| coop. For the first two weeks after hatching, 
great care should be taken to keep them frqm 
the scorching sun, drenching rains, and heavy 
morning and evening dews. It is well if the 
|coops can be pjaced in an open shed, with 
| plenty af chaff, sand or dry earth for the young 
|poults to run upon. When two weeks old 
|they may be allowed their liberty with their 
| mother, precaution being taken to avoid dews 
and rain storms, always closing them up early 
| in the evening, and not letting them out until 
| the grass is quite dry in the morning. After 
they are six weeks old, or after they “shoot 
| the red” they may be co>sidered past all dan- 
| ger, and do not require much care, only need- 
} ing to be fed a little wheat screenings, cracked 
leorn or buckwheat, when they come home to 
|roost. Allow them to roost in, the trees with 
the mother turkey, when they show an incli- 
nation to do so, as it is healthier, and they do 
much better to roost in the open air. . 
The first food for young turkeys should be 
| hard boiled eggs, curds, scalded meal, rice, aat- 
meal or barley, both cqaked and uncooked, 
with a little tiie chopped meat (cooked) occa- 
| sionally, _—- introducing the wheat 
screenings, cracked corn and buckwheats as 
| they advance in age. It these hints are care- 
| fully observed, there need be no trouble in rais- 
ing turkeys. { 
| e varieties of turkeys recognized by the 
|} American Standard of excellence aye the 
Bronze, Narragansett, White, Black, Buff and 
Slate. Of these, the Bronze are by far the lar- 
gest and most popular, and as size is the most 
| important point, they will be found to be the 


on 


; in 


| charms which soon vanish, 
| of a Summer sun, 


as well as propagating by cuttings, by graft- 
ing and by budding. Hothouse growth was 
also understood and practised, according to 
Seneca, and it was a boast that they had car- 
ried this flower to perfection, so as to sur- 
pass the cultivators of Alexandria, Memphis 
and Rhodes. 

The most popular, because the most use- 
ful, roses are the remontants, whose special 
beauty consists in the shell form of the large 
petals, softly recurving in their glistening 
freshness of color. For decorative purposes 
the varieties should be the free-flowering 
kinds, noted for elegance en masse, and 
brilliance, in preference to those possessed of 
great symmetry of form. The essayist 
traced the development ofthese roses from 
the time when rosarians were delighted with 
Baronne Prevost and Le Reine, introduced 
1842 and 1843. In 1846, the Giant of 
Battles was introduced ; in 1852, the General 
Jacqueminot and Victor Verdier appeared, 
and the Prince Camille in 1861. Each of 
these is now the type of a family of roses, the 
most valuable being the General Jac queminot 
family, leading members of which are Maric 
Rady, Pierre Notting and Marie Baumann, 
though the Victor Verdier family is best for 
forcing, illustrations being Mile 
Eugenie Verdier, Etienne Levet, Comtesse 
d’Oxford and Captain Christy. But there is 
a type recently introduced more valuable 
}than any of the preceding, called “ Hybrid 
Tea,” of which La France was the original in 
1869. Roses ofthis family that give promise 
of usefulness are the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, Chestnut Hybrid, 
Falmouth, Mme. Alexandre Bernaix, Mme. 
Etienne Levet, Julius Finger, William Fran- 
cis Bennett and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. 

Roses of the past have been the product of 
Nature, unaided by human art, which those 
of the present chiefly come from sowing the 
seeds of varieties which have been 

Roses of the future should be 
principally the result of artificial fecundation 
and hybridization. Our should be to 


good 


not 


crossed. 
| 


aim 


control and assist Nature as far as possible in | 


her tendency towards variation, and in order 
to obtain ne sorta of marked individualit 
we should avoid crossing varieties t-4 much 
alike. ‘lo obtain new variet'- 
ture of those already 
most fascinatine 
ral artis’, 


s by the mix- 
Cady existing is one of the 
occupations of the floricultu- 
who is moving continually amid 


: 1 > ) . . . i 
ideal scenes, knowing what forms he wishes, | 


but not what he will obtain. 
| In regard to cultivation, the “roserv 
should both exposed and sheltered—a 
place of sunshine and shade—the 
clear and open, with a protecting 
around. The soil is more a matter of expe- 
rience than of cultivation. The plants should 
be so arranged that the sun will shine upon 
them from its rise to meridan, and then leave 
them in shade. The hardy kinds may be 
planted in the autumn and the tender ones in 
the spring. Set plants of one or two years’ 
growth and prune planting, for the 
shortening of the shorts reduces the number 
of buds which draw upon the 
follows. 


be 


centre 


before 


sap, and a 
Choose a 
is friable and easily 
three 
and set deeper in 
light, dry soils than in strong, moist ones. 
Phey should be transplanted once in five or 
six judded or grafted plants more 
frequently become impaired ; 
nually weaker, does 


more Vimorous increase 
day when the earth 


worked. Place the 


inches under the 


roots from to six 


surface, 


ve ars. 
the wood, an- 
not attain that maturity 
and size necessary to the production of fine 
flowers. If we carefully remove a plant in 
this condition we shall find large sucker-lik« 
roots, almost destitute of fibres, which have 
been burying themselves deeper in the earth 
each succeeding year. Removed farther 
the reach of nourishment, the bush 
dwindles and becomes debilitated, which is 
remedied by replanting in the autumn, cut 
ting off the suckers and pruning the roots. 
lhe ground for roses should be thoroughly 
drained and rendered as porous as possible, 
and fertilized. Ip clay soils the use of sand, 
lime, soot, burnt earth and loose, light veg- 
etable matter, such as leaf mould, will alter 
the texture and improve the quality. At the 
time of planting, strong fertilizers are not re 
quired, and should not be given until the 
bushes have become established; they then 
like rich soil, which should be made light for 
the lelicate rooting kinds, and more tena- 
cious for the robust and hardy, and it would 


from 


be reasonable that the classes and varieties | 


differing in their nature should have more 
than one soil, if all are to receive that which 
is the most suitable, A renewal of the sur- 
face soil with old pasture loam every two or 
three years will supply important elements 
unattainable by any other method. We 
should avoid the application of more fertili 
|zers in a soluble state than the plants can 
consume. It is well that the earth should be 
filled with stimulants in different stages of 
decomposition, that the plant may in all ean 
ditions of growth have plenty of food, When 
the plant is growing and eapecially when 
flowering, weak liquid manure may be ap- 
plied. Kone and potash act favorably early 
in the spring. A frequent sprinkling of 
water adds health to the foliage and pre 
vents injury by insects. The earth should he 
wet only when dry, and then thoroughly. 
The arrangement of cut roses ia a matter 
of taste, in regard toa which there does not 
exist a unanimity af sentiment, else we should 
be wearied with a continual sameness. But 
| there are certain fixed laws that regulate the 
| decorative art in flowers. Too many blooms 
are used for single baskets and bouquets, 
where they are crowded together promiscu- 
ously, exhibiting amass of petals, the form 
and color of each separate flower heiug mais- 
tinct, with little of its awn faliage to render 
the proper effect. ‘Phe more nearly roses are 
shown aa they naturally rrow, the hand- 
jsomer they are, The atiff artificial stem, 
without the leaf of the flower, propped up by 
smilax, ferns, and other green things than its 
own, is not like Nature. Hand bouquets of 
and buds more beautiful when 
made of one variety with jta gw foliage, 
stems long and loosely bunched, having a 
small number, well chosen, of aweet odor. 
A collection m basket form or for parlor 
| decoration had better lack a flower than have 
jone too many, the object being to form a 
| graceful, refreshing and suggestive picture, 
preserving an “easy negligence mixed with 
art.” Show each bloom separately, reporing 
in its own green, and a few cqlare have a 
| better effect than many, Ifa combination is 
thought to be desirable, red, white and buff 
form, 4 pleasing one. The beauty of roses is 
}much enhanced when displayed jn gyasses, 
As arule, if there are to be many flowers, 
use the delicate shades; if few, the deeper 
| tones. Large and choice roses are always 
jmare effective when displayed in proper 
standards for their reception aa single speci- 
mens. 
There is no royal road to the elegant 
erre of roses, Though an increasing taste 
‘oy their cultivation is manifest, few have a 
sufficient knowledge of their habits to grow 
them intelligently. In most of our gardens 
there is no special attraction to the rosarian, 
but a happy, peaceful home to the entomalo- 
gist. Yet there are pleasing spots which re- 
ceive studious attention, Nature seems 
to have rendered the earth my beauti- 
ful ; most elegant at sunrise when, newly ex~ 
panded by the breath of morn, ia visible all 
that freshness in which consist the peculiar 
ore the radiance 


wildness and simplicity, 
admired by the botanist, 


roses are 
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OUR RECIPE TO MAKE CURRANT 
WINE. 
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| FRUIT EATERS NEED NO DSCTORS 
Rural New Yorker 


| Wr 


of a doctor friend of ours 


wert ru ntly by 
thing will do so mu oO Yyake 
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daily free use of fi We h 


| those families 
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ul noti that 
fruit was 


seldom 


what a 


farmers in whos 


regularly and largely consume 
|needed his services. © W: 
pity that every farmer in the 
ibe convinced of these truths. 
| able fact that farmers’ families no 
that robust health that country und o 
}door life, with plenty of exercise, s} 

| give. that living o1 

| whose riolky acres are aching to 

|} abundant crops of the varied 
few have plenty, and m 
fruit, except it may be 
The standard food i majority of firmers 
houses consists largely of bread, butter 
}meat (mostly pork) 
| where pastry or cake has 
| large proportion in its composition ; 
|food is eaten twice, and, in many 
| families, three times a day, year in and year 
} out, Is it any wonder that they are not 
= healthy, and that their prevailing dis 
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in occasional apple 
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and this 


fried in 
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at least 


eases are such as indicate an ove P-consum)p 
tion of greasy food ? If fruits were expensive 
or difficult to raise, there would be 
but there is na part of the country 
without plenty of varieties adapted to its soil 
land climate, and just such fitted hy 
| nature to, hoth nourish and cleanse the body, 
;and no more skill is required to grow them 
} than to grow corn or wheat. 

Why is it that so few farmers mak 
attempt to provide an adequate suppls 
what would add much to their pleasure, and 
save many times its cost in doctors’ bills, to 
say nothing of the sufferings and loss of their 
dear ones. We entreat you, decide just now 
not to let the Spring pass without planting @ 
fruit yard. Surely it is better to grow fruit 
than to be continually dosing with medicine ? 
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KEEP A FEW PIGS. 

There is an old prejudice on the part of 
some against keeping piss under the plea that 
it does not pay to ¢ The claim is not 
true, but admitting its correctness in some ¢e- 
spects, there are several reasons to be presented 
in their favor. When the pork taised at 
home you know what it is. The quality of 
the food given, freedom from (isease, and care 
of the meat from the momen the hog is slaugh- 
tered until it is cured Suyinds upon the owner, 
and when this is give by the consumer he is 
able to provide himself with a better article 
than he cay purchase. So far as relates to the 
actyal expen*e that may be incurred, the out- 
\ay is only temporary, for a small sum is stored 
away in the carcase, which is returned at the 
end of the year. Leaving out the matter of 

ofit altogether, therefore, the pigs enable 
their owners to save a great amount of material 
that would be lost without their assistance, 
and, even if only the expense is returned, with 
some it is doubtful if they would be any 
richer at the end of the year without the pigs 
than with them, but in the latter case they will 
at least have a quantity of pork on hand,— 
Farm and Garden, 
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A TOILET LUXURY. 


Ilair Vigor is the most cleanly of all preparations for toilet use. It is 
fut dressing for the hair, arrests the tendency to baldness, is agreeably 
und is an effective remedy for all diseases of the hair or scalp. Mrs. 
parks, Clio, Mich., writes: “One bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has entirely 
i wy hair to its natural color, and given it a beautiful, soft, silky appear- 
m fifty-seven years of age, and was quite gray. By the use of that one 
of Avyer’s Hair Vigor, the original color was perfectly restored, and I now 
, have as fine a head of hair as when I was 
sixteen.” Bessie H. Bedloe, Burlington, 
Vt., was troubled with a disease of the 
scalp, which caused her hair to become 
harsh and dry, and to fall out so freely 
that she scarcely dared to comb ft. Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor restored the scalp to a healthy 
coudition, cleansed ber head of dandruff, 
and made her hair beautifully thick and 
glossy. This preparation is approved and 
recommended by physicians. 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores Vitality. 


When the hair begins to fade, grows 
gray, becomes weak, thin, brittle, and 
harsh, the vital forces of the organs, on 
which it depends, may be reéstablished 
by the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It will 

< cause a new growth, presenting the lux- 
: uriance and color of youth. Every 
woman who has arrived at the middle 
eel age, and who wishes to retain the original 
hair, should use this incomparable remedy. Mrs. O. O. Prescott, 18 
stown, Mass., writes: “*Two years ago about two-thirds of my hai: 
nned rapidly, and I was fast growing bald. On using Ayer’s Hair 
ng stopped, a new growth commenced, avd in about a month my 
letely covered with short hair. My hair has continued to grow, and is 
it fell.” W. W. Wilkins, Windsor, Ill., says that erysipelas 
his sealp as bald as an infant's. The use of less than a bottle of Ayer’s 
wed a fine growth of new hair, of the original color. 
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PREPARED BY 
or. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Carson's Nerve Tonic, 


>>*FOR MEN. <—— 


my practice for many years, for the treatment of Nervous Prostra- 

r permatorrhers, Impotency and all affections of the Kidneys 

r s. | have never lost a patient who used it, but it has 

had it not n for its timely belp, would have ended 

giving up the active practice 

@ therefore had it put up in 

rid. 

ich have been 5 

e NERVE 

restore lost ¥ 

ialiy that « enerative Organs, 

is completely cured by it, and often by a single box 

nguished editor of Heatta anp Howe, Dr. Hale, who knows of its virtues 
in his own large and lucrative practice 


SINCLE BOX, $1.00; SIX BOXES, $5.00. 
R. CARSON, 723 Twelfth Street, Washington, D.C. 


such as 
plow 


‘ 


Wasurvoror, D. C., May 15th, 1884. 
r several years, and we know what he states in the above advertisement to 
wo bands the Tonic has done much more than the Doctor claims for it. Hi 


Editor Heatru anv Homs. 
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MASS. CHARLE MEC'S ASSOG'N, 1884. | 


Aud Namerous other Medals & Diplomas. 
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) Over thirty yearly records made in this herd average 
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it ‘~ y : ) ounces; average age of cows 44 years. 
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» 188i our entre herd of mature cows averaged 
b«. 9 ounces 
ns » 


unes 
oe - 
, 1, 1834, ten cows in this berd bad wmade records 
> — f Oto 14,000 each, averaging 15,608 lbs, 6 3-10 ozs. 
we averaged 15,621 lbs. 1 2-5 ounces 
of them 2 years old and two 3 years old 


BvuUTTER RECORDS. 
er week 
13 lbs. 4] ozs. per week. 
ger, averaged 10 lbs. 3 ounces per week 
and Faumuly of six cows (two being but 3 


14,164 .bs 
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1882 our entire berd of eight three-year-olds averaged 
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years old) averaged 17 
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LATEST IMPROVED 


ORSE-POWER 


“S= THE MASS, AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


EIGHTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


each of wh'ch is equal to the cost of tuition. These 
scholarships will be given to worthy young men who 
can pass the entrance examination, which is not 
difficult. The College is located in the delightful 
town of Amherst, in the valley of the Connecticat, 
on a beautifal farm of 400 acres. It affords a thor- 
ough English education, a good knowledge of Aeri- 
culture, Engineering, Chemistry, Botany and many 
other sciences. In short, it fits a young man to be 
come a prectical farmer, or to enter business, or to 
study the rofessions. The locality is so healthfui, 
and the physical training such that many young men 
who have entered with poor bealth, have returned | 
home not only with a well-stored and disciplined | 
mind. but strongin body. The additional expense 
for those receiving the scholarships need not be over 
$175 a year, and an industrious student can earn, if 
he desires, a portion of that amount at work on the | 
farm without interfering with bis daily Collee« 
duties. A farmer’s son, or any young man who 
wants to get a good education, should apply at once 
for one of these scholarships. 

For further particulars, address 
GREENOUGH, Amherst, Mass. 
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CARRIACES, 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


Victorians in Great Variety. 
— 


Is no heavier and will run 
im a lighter breeze than the 
common Wooden Wheel. 
WIll not shrink, swell, warp 

or rattle. Also the 
BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
4 Double acting. Non-freezing. 
| IT. B. EVERETT & CO. 
43 So. Market St., Boston. 

Send for Circulars. 
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sch Wagons in all the 
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opy Top. Gladstone Wagons, voy 
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Gargetine, the Infullible 
Cure tor 
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Of Canopy 
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Has stood the test of years. 

Safe, reliable, effectiv .. Send 

for free circular with testi- 
“WARY monials, &c. Sent post aid 
for Send by postal note. THE GARCETINE 
CO., Granville, N. ¥. my23-13 


ANY PART FO NY 
Mowing Machine, Horse at. An or 
Lawn Mower. Show this to your Hardware 
Dealer, or send we. express paid, the broken 
Part to be cated. 
Tus Warrman & Baknks MFG. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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FOR SALE, 
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THE RUSSIAN LOCUST PLAGUE. 


{Chicago Later-Ocean. | 

Southern Russia is being devastated by 
ocusts. They swarm que ts country, mov- 
ing forward an irresistible army that devours 
every green thing before it, leaving behind 
the desolation of the desert. The best ento- 
mologists concur in the opinion that these 
insects are the veritable Scriptural locusts to 
which the prophets referred as being such a 
prodigious destroying force, so mighty were 
the numbers of their coming, and all that the 
Russian Government has been able to do has 
not sufficed to arrest or even diminish the 
ravages of these most extraordinarily yora- 
cious insects. It is interesting to give some 
attention to this insect because there is so 
erroneous an impression as to what are 
locusts in this country. When the word 
locust is mentioned the ay erage American 
who knows something of insect life in a gen- 
eral way forms a mental picture of the 
hemipterous insect of dark, round body and 
large head that makes the shrill chirring song 
we hear from the trees in autumn, This in- 
| sect, to which is improperly applied the name 
| of locust, is the cicada of the ancients, known 
jin England as the harvest fly, and is only 
harmful because it bores into trees to deposit 
its larvwe, which tends to kill young caging 
and deaden the limbs of trees. Its destruc- 
|tive quality as a feeder is not great, and 
| though it is popularly feared as the seventeen- 
year locust, and occasionally much oftener 
than that appears in overwhelming numbers, 
| its visitations are not greatly to be dreaded, 
as their stay is of short duration and rarely 
| very pestiferous. . 
| But the pest of Southern Russia is a very 
different creature—in fact, nothing other than 
| the insect that gained an infamous notoriety 
|in this country as the “Kansas grasshopper.” 
rhis is the true locusta migratoria described 
by Linneus, and is undoubtedly the same 


| with the species of Biblical times. 
| 





| 


It some- 


grasshopper. 
in length from head point to wing tip, is 
| slender, and of a grayish color merging into 
light yellow, as a rule, and has the remark- 


able ability to devour three and four times its | 
It is the most industrious | 


own weight daily. 
|feeder imaginable. These insects are pro- 
duced year after year in comparatively small 
~—_ rs, and then there will come a season 
the unaccountable manner, 
| they spring into life by the billion, and then 
jit is they become the most dismaying of de- 
| structive plagues. 

Phe 
powers of flight. 


when, in most 


locust is 


endowed with marvellous 

It does not fly like the or- 

jdinary grasshoppers, a few feet or yards at a 

| time. but rises ito the air like a bird, and is 

capable of traversing the air for distances, as 
‘ 


to the 1 of 


which there is much disa 
greement, but which are comparatively im- 
mense. 


| The observations made 


in Kansas seem to 
| correspond with those reported from Russia. 

When a swarm of locusts rise into the 
jair they are generally numerous enough to 
| darken the 


THESE 


like a vast cloud, and when 
| they descend toward the earth, the sun shining 
| —s " 

| brightly, the phenomenon to one looking up 
i heavy s 


sun 


® that of iow storm, the glistening 
umer wings when catching the beams of 
} the sun appearing to be perfectly white, while 
| ipossible to distinguish the body of the 
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may be able to tes- 
tify that exaggeration is impossible. In in- 
stances the rear portions of the army have 
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tne advance so rapidly as to 
railway cuts have been so 
living mass that a locomotive 

to foree its way clear until, after 
hard work, the track had been shov- 
utterly destroyed, 


made desolate of 
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AN ABSENT-MINDED BARBER. 


New York Sun 


said the proprietor of an up-town 
r shop, “Jim was a good workman, but I 
» get rid of him.” 
hat was the trouble?” 

* He too absent-minded an’ forgetful. 
old fellow, with a head like a billiard ball, 
never failed to ask if he didn’t want a 

shampoo. Another bald-headed old chap got 

mad becau 1 insisted on sellin’ him a bot- 
tle of * Elixir’ that was warranted to keep the 
hair from fallin’ out; an'a young 
was slightly under the influence of beer, fell 
sleep in the chair, an’ Jim shaved off his mus- 
I had to call ina policeman then. He 

me man's ear nearly off while watchin’ a 
ght in the street, an’ sometimes he would 

» hair-oil over a customer's face instead of 


was 


cut 


s head, an’ 
out. Jim 
but, as I said, he 


get to wipe it didn’t mean nothin’ 


wrong, was absent-minded. 


| You remember when old Deacon Jones died?” 


* Yes, 
“ Well, 


hir 
un 


the family sent for a barber to shave 
.an' I told Jim to go up. It was that job 
that lost him his He did the work 
ill right—nobody ever found fault with Jim's 
but when he had put on the finishin’ 
4, an’ pulled the towel off the poor old 
deacon, he turned round an’ shouted ‘ Next!’ 
so that people heard him a block away. So I 
told Jim that I guessed I'd have to let him go.” 


situation. 
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THE ST. CHARLES HOTEL. 


The follow ing 


the St 


interesting reminiscence of 
Char le s 


paper in the Commercial Bulle- 


} tin 


The first St. Charles was before the era of 
our modern hotel palaces at the North, and 
in its day created a sensation throughout the 


|country. It was the late E. R. Mudge of this | 


city who, soon after its completion, took a 
lease of the house, with a Mr. Watrus, and 
by his skilful management made it a complete 
suc cess. 

A story used to be told by the late James 


| Oakes of Mudge, whom Oakes said he met in 


New York soon after he had obtained the 
lease, walking down Broadway, looking quite 
serious 

“ Hello, Mudge! What makes you look so 
” said Oakes as they met. “ Any- 
thing happened ?” 

was the reply. 
the St. Charles 


serious 


the 
New 


Ve > ” 


“I've got 
lease of Hotel of 
Orleans.” 

“You don’t say so! My dear boy, I con- 
gratulate you. Your fortune is made !” 

“I don't know about that. I want to buy 


| six or eight thousand dollars’ worth of wines 
} and cigars here to stock it, and haven't got a | per year, and matare cows that give from 14,000 to 


dollar to do it with.” 

“Not a dollar ?” said Oakes, thoughtfully. 

“Not a rap.” 

“You have the lease 2” 

“Yes, right here in my pocket—five 
years,” replied Mudge, tapping the breast of 
us coat. 

“Good! Walk right into any merchant's 
counting-room in New York, show him that 

| lease, and he will give you credit for all the 
liquor and cigars you want,” 

And it was even so. Mudge followed his 
friend’s advice, laid in a stock of everything 
he desired, and ran the hotel with splendid 
success, laying the foundation of future for- 

jtune. He sold out in 1845 to his brother, 
| Colonel 8. H. Mudge, who ran the hotel in 
yartnership with a former clerk, named 
| Wilson, till 1851, when it was destroyed by 

The present St. Charles was erected 
upon the site of the old one and completed in 
| the same general style, except the cupola, in 
1852. 


| fire. 


In 1862, it will be recollected, when the 
Federal forces occupied New Orleans, General 
Butler made this house his headquarters, 
gaining his admission, according to Parton, 
via the ladies’ entrance “to the famous ro- 
tunda—bar-room and slave mart, scene of 
countless ‘ difficulties’ and chivalric assassi- 
nations.” At that time Colonel Jonas H. 
French, who was one of the officers who took 
possession, was made provost marshal of the 
city. 

The present hotel is said to have been 
thoroughly repaired in 1878 and, we should 
judge from what we saw of it, has had but 

ittle expense laid out upon it since. It is 
i to furnish accommodations for seven 








what resembles the ordinary small meadow | 
It is a trifle more than an inch | 


man, who | 


fill his ears full of lather an’ for- | 


is given in the “Jaunts of a 


tt BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


an 4 Wteow 
WEs AN ACADEMY 
goes iota pany Freperstor; ater 





Bchools in New England. 
emic Sjudies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science 
Commercial Studies. The ayment of $60 in advance 
will cover all tuition in the aratory and Academic 
Courses, together with board, limited amount of wash- 
ing, room rent, heating, and all other poe pane | ex- 
nses, except books, stationery, lights, and smafl con- 
ingencies, for the Fall Term | twelve weeks, 
8 Aue toy. G. M. STRELE. Principal 
ov. G. M.S ne 5 
WILBRAHAM, MASS, 
je27.dteow 


THOMAS’ 
OIL-TROUCH 


TREE 


\ 





Neatest, Cheapest, and most Iurable 
Protector in the Market 


FTVUIS improved Protector effectually protects the 
I trees against the CANBER WORMS. 
Every one owning trees should use our new pro 
tector, because, 
1. It is a@ tirst 
heavy zine 
einige 
the tree 
It has a pan large enough to contain oil for the 
season, and a perpendicular front to the pan, which 
prevents the oil from bionwing out 
4. It is so arranged that there is no danger of 
girdling or injuring the tree 
5+. In our protector the packing will remain the 
vear round with« ijuring the tree, o prevent 
the codling and ssock moths from as “nding 
6. We use Petroleum il and fill the pans early in 
the fall 
7. The oil troughs are easily cleansed when filled 
with grubs »yrotected from dirt and leaves) 
by using a piece « 7 ors wire bent in the form 
of a common clasp hook 
s. It will prevent the codling and tussock moths, | 
bark-lice, curculio, caterpillars, ete., from ascending 
the trees, and is so constructed as to be a perfect 
barrier against canker worms 
v. This protector is so cheap that every one own 
ing trees can apply it. It is simply insuring your 
trees against insects for a few cents a vear 
10. Parties who have applied Thomas’ Tree Pro 
tector have received the following year more than 
200 per cent. of the cost of it, and still have the pro 
tector for ten or filteen years 


class protector, manufactured from 
and will last for years 
corrugated prevents its sagging when on 





Boston, April 20th, 1885. 
Tue. B. Rnomas, Eso 
Dear Sir In reply to your request that I should 
examine the statement made in a circular issued bv 
one J. C. Stevens of 155 Eliot St., Boston, Mass., and 
that your patent was an infringement upon certain 
patents mentioned therein, | would say that the 
allegations made therein are false in some respects 
and made with the intent to deceive the public, sinec 
the patents issued to J. ©. Starbuck, David P 
Matthe ws and William J. Towne, named in such cir 
cular, have all expired, and any one is free to use 
the principles in and covered by said patents, or to 
use or manufacture the exact articles as claimed by 
them individually 
Neither is your patent an infringement upon the 
patent issued to Edw. C. Bates, mentioned in saic 
circular, since his combination i« entirely distinet 
from yours, and is for the combination with the 
sloping roof of cylindrical band permanently attached 
thereto and ndary cviindrical band, and 
adapted to be removed therefrom. Your 
patent has nothing e kind, and since the Bates | 
laim is a combination one and you employ an en 
tirely different combination of parts, I d | 
sider your patent to infringe upon said patent | 
k pat which this cireular 
g there are no new principles in 
v din th sim which is likewise a com 
bination one, ¢ nited to the precise form and 
£ forming the tree | 
protecto ! ‘ a flexible cloth, movable 
ring and annular l or oi) trough, and I do 
not consider intringe it in any manner 
whatever 
I consider the cireu 





0” not con 


itent of ISSO 


the parts 


urpatent to 


ar issued by said Stevena to be 
f others, and one caleulated 
j their business, since it deters 
many from purchasing by making false <tatements 
which are then distributed among the public 

Yours tral 


an invasion of thre 


to seriously injure 


PREDERICK CURTIS | 


T. B. THOMAS, 


QUINCY POINT, MASS. 
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THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV'T 
| TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 
| 
| 
} 
i: | 
| 


| Burlington 
| Route 


| 


1 C.8.2.0.R.R. 


| 
| 
it is the only line with its own track from 
CHICACO TO DENVER, 
| Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
| Atchison or Kansas City. 

It connects in Union Depots with through trains from 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 

and all Eastern points. It is the principal line to 
| SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
| it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS 
| }OWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 

with branch lines to all their important cities and 


i CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
| every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, 
hicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Coever, 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
nt is complete and first class In every 
ee at all important ints Interlocking 
witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information. etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen. Mar., Cxicaco. 

HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mar., Cricaco. 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., Cricaao. 
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THOROUCHBRED 


"FR HOLSTEINS, "2 


Imported and Home-Bred 


COWS, YEARLING HEIFERS & CALVES 


—male and female—for sale. This is one of the old 
est and best herd of Holsteins inthe country. We 
don’t force our cows for big records, but have two- 
year old milk records of from 9,000 to 11,100 pounds 


| 
} 





16,200 pounds of milk per year. We have some extra 


good breed 
Bull Calwes 


that we can give geod bargains on if sold soon 
Correspondence and personal inspection invited 


Lake View Farm, North Andover, Mass 
WwW. A. BUSSELL, Prepricter. 
J.C. POOR, Manager. 


THE 


BS PERCHERON STALLION, 
IRON DUKE, 


Will stand for the season at 


FERRYCLIFFE FARM.--FEE $15.00. 


Paid at time of service. Mares kept a\ owner's risk. 


IRON DUKE has been a Prize-winner wherever 
shown, and was awarded the Silver Medal at the 


THE STANDARD — 


EW MODEL BUCKEYE. 


= st Fa ey 
The Buckeye in 1885 enters upon its FWENTW-NENTE SEASON. 

and distinction possessed by no other farm implement. 

it for all emergencies and for all work in the hay field. 


IT NEVER DISAPPOINTS. 


but is staunch and reliable under all conditions of grass cuttings. For these reas : 
of the hay crop of New England is cut with the BUCK EYE. reasons the larger portioa 

It comes forward the year poseessing all the real improvements that 
machines up to the present time, and farmers may rely upon it that there is n 
field the BUC EWE cannot do, while it will draw 
it will last twice as long as om Tego —- {ae 

We would caution the public against base imitations which are put upon the market, claimin . 
equal to or better than the @UCM EW ®, and secking to reap the b aes of the BUCH ENE'S long 
an. well e+rned reputation. me 

Do not let your dealer put upon you on imitation, when for a very little more 


i It has won a reputation 
the farmers have found that they can rely upon 


have beep made in mowing 
’ © work to be done in the bay 
lighter, cost le s for repairs, and its record shows 


moncy you can have the 


GENUINE BUCKEYE, 


which is no experiment, will make your haying Season plevsant and pr 
times the difference in cost, from its greater durability and simplicity. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO,, 
iL __WORCESTBR. mass. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONE, | 


Are Agevts for Boston and vicinity for the sale of the 


BUCKEYE MOWER AND BULLARD’S HAY TcDDER, | 


and have besides a very large stock of 


HAYING TOOLS, 


ofitable, and in the end save many 











~ AND— 
Bwverything for the Farm, Garden and Lawn, 
At Lowest Prices, Wholesale and Retail. | 
51. Stand 53 NORTH MARAMET STREET, BOSTON. 


- | 
WHEELER'S | 


Eclipse Windmill 


jiy4 





| 
Is the favorite, where er known; has received more honors than | 
anything of the kind ever constructed. Ittook the highest award 
atthe Centennial, and at four other World’s Fars; also, a: the 
National Exhibition of Railroad Appliances. It received Five 
Silver Medals from the N. EB Fair, and bas taken First Prize at] 
every State Fairin N. E., where it! come into working compe- | 
tition with other mills. It has been tested 18 years; over 2%,000in | 
ute. Its almos perfect mechanism renders it thoroughly efficient. | 
Automatic, storm-proof 1 noiseless. I ‘“s ne Friction | 
Balle or other loose joints to 'mpair i sefliciency, or shorten its 
life. Those parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are of wrought | 
iron, and ali wearing parts are machine finished. It is the ‘ongest 
stroke will, and is the on/y Solid “her Villwhich stands squ re | 
to the wind when at work, aod equarety outeof the wiad whea not at werk. [t needsso) 
friction brake to stop it. The Eclipse isno “clap trap” aff t to be tioned off for wha eve 
is bid, but is a standard article, costing one Msn as ach as naeih We need men to pat 7 | 
jobs. No dishonest agents or work men are tolerated. Our Ware! ei-t ! East of Chicago, 
where Windmills, Pamp*, Tanks, and other water supply mate ials are kept « 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. Large Railroad jobs filled 
uills for Power, with all unecessary machinery supplied. M@> ror‘ 


my2-52t L. 1. WHEELER, No. 6% Pearl Street, Boston. 


i 
Geared Wind 


at s 





consemvaTon OF muse THE MAGEE 


=| STANDARD 


& TOURJEER, Dir. 1 


jdown them in a solemn procession, old and 


| Cupation. 
| 


jand two girls. 


}ate and the other in the Union service. 











MONKEYS AT BREAKFAST. 


[Brooklyn Union.) 


An English gentleman who lived in India 
during his early life tells an amusin story of 
some pranks played by monkeys. y were 
almost as tame and playful as kittens about his 
home, and there were a great number of them. 
He says: 

I was married in India, and engaged for our 
home a house 14 miles or so from any other 
habitation of white man. On the morning of 
our arrival my wife went in to change her 
traveling dress, while the servants laid break- 
fast on the veranda overlooking the river. At 
the clatter of the plates there began to come 
down from the big tree that overshadowed the 
house, and up the trees that grew in the ravine 
behind it, and from the house roof itself, from 
everywhere, a multitude of solemn monkeys. 
They came up singly and in couples and ‘in 
families, and took their places without noise or 
fuss on the veranda, and sat there like an audi- 
ence waiting for an entertainment to commence. 
And when everything was ready, the breakfast 
all laid, the monkeys all seated, I went in to 
call my wife. 

“ Breakfast is ready and they are all wait- 
ing,” said I, 

“Who are waiting?” she asked in dismay. 
“I thought we were going to be alone, and I 


Horse Powers and all 


NSILAGE CUTTER. 

We would call your attention to the Su- 
perior Machines for cutting green fodder for 
Silos or for dry feed. We claim to have a 
cutter which excels all others in strength, du- 
rability, and rapidity of work ; designed for 
Horse or Steam Power, is arranged to cut 
3 8, 5 8 and 3-4 inches ir length, as may be 
Gesired, and is capable of cutting four to five 
The feed is 
accomplished by two fluted rolls—one above 


the other—and is perfect. 


O>:ain our descriptive circular and price 
list. 


tons of green fodder per hour. 


kinds of Ensilage Machinery. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 
71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market Streets. 





was just coming out in my dressing gown.” - 

“ Never mind,” I said. “The people about LEE AND GRANT. 
here are not very fashionably dressed them- — 
selves. They wear pretty much the same things REMINISCENCE OF 
all the year round.” sai mora 

And so my wife went out. 
her astonishment. 

In the middle of the veranda stood our 
breakfast table, and all the rest of the space, as 
well as the railings and the steps, was covered 
with an immense company of monkeys, as 
grave as possible, and as motionless and silent 
as if they were stuffed. Only their eyes kept 
blinking, and their little round ears kept 
twitching. Laughing heartily, at which the 
monkeys only looked all the graver, my wife 
sat down. 

“ Will they eat anything?” 

“Try them,” I said. 

So she then picked up a biscuit and threw it 
among the company. 

Three hundred monkeys jumped up in the 
air like one, and just for one instant there was 
a riot that defied description. The next instant 
every monkey was sitting in its place as solemn 
and serious as if it had never moved. Only 
their eyes winked and their ears twitched. 

My wife threw them another biscuit, and 
again the riot, and then another and another. 
But at length we had given away all that we 
had to give and stood up to go. The monkeys 
at once every monkey on the veranda— 
and, advancing gravely to the steps, walked 


GRANT'S APPOMATTOX. 


Imagine, then, 
8 Memoirs of U. 8S. Grant.” 


From “The Personal 


I found Gen. Lee had been brought into 
our lines and conducted to a house belonging 
toa Mr. McLean, and was there with one 
of his staff officers waiting my arrival. The 
head of his column was occupying a hill, a 
portion of which was an apple orchard, across 
the little valley from the Courthouse. Sheri- 
dan’s forces were drawn up in line of battle 
on the crest of the hill on the South side of 
the same valley. 

I had known Gen. Lee in the old army, 
and had served with him in the Mexican 
war, but did not suppose, owing to the differ- 
ence in our ages and rank, that he would 
probably remember me ; while I would re- 
member him more distinctly because he was 
the chief engineer on the staff of Gen. Scott 
in the Mexican war. When I had left camp 
that morning, I had not expected the result 
so soon, that then was taking place, and con- 
sequently was in rough garb, and, I believe, 
without a sword, as I usually was when on 
horseback on the field, wearing a soldier's 
blouse for a coat, with shoulder straps of my 
young together, and dispersed for the day’s oc- | rank to indicate who I was to the army. 
“When I went into the house I found Gen. 

- - —— - Lee. We greeted each other, and after 

’ | shaking hands, took our seats. What his 
TAYLOR'S BEST SHOT. | feelings were I do not know. Being a man 
of much dignity and with an impenetrable 
| face, it was impossible to say whether he felt 
inwardly glad that the end had finally come, 
or whether he felt sadly over the result, and 
was too manly to show it. Whatever his 
: | feelings were,they were entirely concealed 

James Taylor was born in the neighbor- | from observation ; but my own feelings, which 
hood of ‘Tye River Mills in 1805. He will | had been quite apparent on the receipt of 
be eighty years of age on the 10th of Sep-| his letter, were sad and depressed. | felt 
tember, and never swore an oath, never tasted | like anything rather than rejoicing at the 
intoxicating liquors, never chewed tobacco,! downfall of a foe, that had fought so long 
but is an inveterate smoker. He never rode | and gallantly, and had suffered so much for a 
on a steamboat or railway train, and has not| cause which | believed to be one of the worst 
been three miles from home since 1861. He} for which a people ever fought, and for which 
was the father of five children—three boys | there was not the least pretext. I do not ques 
Both daughters are dead. | tion, however, the sincerity of the great mass 

his sons were killed in the Confeder- | of those who were opposed to us. General Lee 
He| was dressed in full uniform, entirely new, 
listened with the profoundest interest to the | and wearing a sword of considerable value, 
story of Bogardus and Carver, and with a} very likely the sword that was presented by 
smile he shrugged his shoulders, saying : the State of Virginia; at all events it was an 

“Thar, strangers, you're coming to the pint | entirely different sword from the one that 
now. When I was young,” and he stopped | would ordinarily be worn in the field. In my 
to think ; “when I was young, about twenty, | rough travelling suit, which was the uniform 
I guess, I could outshoot any man in the| of a private, with the straps of a general, I 
valley. We used to swing an apple on a} must have contrasted very strangely with a 
string, an’, mountin’ our horses, gallop like| man «o handsomely dressed, six feet high 
mad and fire at it. I could hit it every time.| and vu: faultless form. But this is not a mat- 
I could knock an apple off a post nine times | ger that 1 thought of until afterwards. 
out’n ten fifty yards away, an’ I could take “Gen. Lee and I soon fell into a conversa- 
the bill off a bird in a tree as clear as a} tion about old army times. He remarked 
whistle an’ never disturb a feather. That’s a | that he remembered me very well inthe old 
fact.” army, and I told him as a matter of course I 

“What do you regard as the most skilful | remembered him perfectly, but owing to the 


said she. 


rose 
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A VIRGINIA PATRIARCH 


A BLUF 


rELLS HOW HE WON 
RIDGE BELLE. 


Pidadelphia Times. } 
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PLATE IRON FURNACE 
AGREAT AND IMPORTANT 


DISCOVERY | 


and Italian Languag 
FOR THE CURE OF 


ete. Tuition, $5to $ 
sthma. 


i rterm. Fall Term 
y" LIGHUTHILL feels ita ity to call attention | 
of sufferers from Asthma to his important medi 





llustrated (Calendar, giv 
! 





eal discovery in the cure of t ul hitherto | 


intractable disease 
Vhis discovery is the resul 


lose study of its 


tigation and « 


shot you ever made ?” we asked. 


difference in years—there being about six- 
“You mean the best one I ever made ; yes 


teen years’ difference in our ages—and our 
an’ I mought say, the happiest o’ my life.” rank, | thonght it very likely I had not at- 
We nodded in the affirmative. tracted his attention sufficiently to be remem- 
“Well, strangers,” he began, “I'll tell you | bered after such a long period. Our conver- 
all about it. It war years ago, though; I | sation grew so pleasant that I almost forgot 
was twenty-one then, an’ but few people lived | the object of our meeting. Gen. Lee at that 


GEDERAL GRANT'S PREFACE. 


“Man proposes and God disposes.” There 
are but few important events in the affairs of 
men brought about by their own choice. 
Although frequently urged by friends to 
write my memoirs I had determined never to 
do so, nor to write anything for publication. 
At the age of nearly sixty-two I received 
injury from a fall, which confine 1 me closely 
to the house, while it . 
affect my general health. This made study a 
pleasant pastime. Shortly after th rascality 
of a business partner de veloped itself ‘ 
announcement of a failure. This 
lowed soon after by universal depression of 
all securities, which seemed to threaten the 
extinction of a good part of the income still 
retained, and for which I am indebted to the 
kindly acts of friends. At this juncture the 
editor of The Century Magazine asked me t 
write a few articles for him. I consented for 
the money it gave me ; for at that moment I 
was living upon borrowed money. ‘The work 
I found congenial, and I determined to con 
tinue it. The event is an important one for 
me, for good or evil; I hope for the 

In preparing these volumes for the public 
I have entered upon the task with t] 
desire to avoid doing injust t 


gz 1 1 ct 


an 


did not apparently 


by the 
was fol 


former. 


le sincere 


justi y any 
whether on the National or Confederati side 
other than the unavoidable injustice of : 
making mention often where special ment 
is due. There must be many errors of omis 
sion in this work, be¢ the subject 
large to be treated of in two volumes 
way as to do justice to all th ind 
men engaged. There 1usands of in 
stances, during the lion, of individual, 
company, regimenta de deeds of 
heroism which deser 
are not here alluded to. 
in them will have to 
ports of their individua 
full history of those deed 

The first volume, as wi 
the second, was written befo: 
to suppose I 
health. Later I was redu 
point of death, and it be¢ 
me to attend to anything fo) 
however, regained somewhat 
and am able, often, to devot 
a day as a person should devote to such 
work. I would have more hope of satisfvine 
the expectation of the public if ~. 
allowed myself more tim 1 have 
best efforts, with the aid 
1). Grant, assisted 
from the 
given. The comments 
show how | saw the 
whether others saw them in 
not. 

With these remarks | 
umes to the public, ask 
they will meet the approva 


one, 


not 


Lust 
in such 
officers 


were t! 


Was in i 


weeks 
of my strength, 
is many hours 


] could have 
used my 
of my eldest son, I 


records every statement 


ny no tavor, 
reader 
GRANT 
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| S 
Mount MeGreqor, N. Y.. J 


JUNE ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


Sergeant Edward A. Beals, of the Units | 
States Signal Station on Mount Wash 
in sending out his summary 
cal observations thers | ) 
weather on Mount Washing 





nygton, 


oT meteor 


hereabouts, an’ what did war a good ways’ time was accompanied by one of his staff offi- ing the month of Jun 


uypart. Down in the tother end o’ the valley cers, a Col. Marshall. 
jlived John Angleford, who had a darter, an’ | with me, a good portion of whom were in the 
| I loved her like mad, but, some way or other, | room during the whole of the interview. 
| she didn’t kinder want to hitch to me. About 


I had all of my staff than the average June, tl 


»11.2 dey. below und th 
above the mean Phe 
low freezing on nit 





three miles away lived another man who had 
}a son, an’ she tuck to that boy. This made 
}me kind o’ jealous like, an’ him an’ me used 
}to fight often. But I didn’t giv in; I'd made 
up my mind to git that gal ef T could. One 
}day, in the fall o’ the year—I'll never forgit 
| that day—l shouldered ‘Old Faithful,’ that’s 
}my musket, an’ went up inter the mountains 
» see what kind o’ game was abroad. Well, 


BY MAIL PO*T-PAID 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1\°" 
A Great Metical Work on Manhood. 


from 





Rhode Island State Fair last Fall. 
H.M. HOWE, Ferrycliffe Farm, 
June W-—4@ BRISTOL, R. I. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January 1, 

lus over re-insurance 

‘ash Fund | A year, 

‘ash Surplus t year, ou! 
cae Sas 500,044. Total Liabilities, $180. 
623.26. All losses paid in full. Dividend 
on every expiring policy; 50 per cent. on 5 years, 30 

r cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all others. 
None but the safer classes of Broperty written. 
ISRAEL W. MONROE, - and Treas 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 


NO. 27 STATE STREET. 
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has proved a perfect and abs« 1 
case in which it has been applied The 


asthma are so severe that this discovery de 


serves to be hailed with joy by every lover of hu 


The 
porary relief, but removes the cause from which this 


manity remedy employed is not a mere tem-| 


disease arises, and from the very beginning of the 
treatment prompt relief is experienced, which is | 
followed in a comparatively short time by a complete | 
and permanent cure. Parties who have been cured 
by this treatment years ago have remained perfectly | 
well up to date, although living in the same climate 
and under the same conditions as heretofore It 
be confidently asserted that among all the recent 
medical discoveries there is none of greater value to 
suffering humanity than this cure of asthma 

Price $3.00 a Bottle. 
Will be sent to any address on receipt of above, 
with full directions | 
Dr. Lighthill, as for the past 30 years, continues to | 
devote his attention to the cure of Catarrh,| 
Asthma. May Fever, Deafness.and Di«-| 
eases of the Bespiratery Organs and) 
Nervous System. | 
Hours from * until 12 daily. 
Office and Hesidence 


115 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON. "ASS. 
FOR SILOS. 
THE BEST CEMENT 


rO USE IS THE 


Newark and Rosendale. | 


For sale in any quantity, at Boston, New York, or| 
ut Rondout, by 


WALDO BROS., 


8% Water Street, Boston, | 
—DEALERS IN— 

LIME, PLASTER, DRAIN PF 

jy4 BRICK AND LAND TILE. 


AGENTS WANTE 


and hook for hanging hats, coats, umbrellas, &c., 
anywhere; great hit for curbstone men; carried in 
the pocket, full nickel plate; sample, Ize. <A. H 
BUCKINGHAM, New Haven, Conn jy4-2t 
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for a new patent com 
bination shoe buttoner 





Commonwealth ef Massachusetts. 


Middlesex, ss Probate Court 
To all persons interested in the estate under the will 
of DANIEL FLINT, late of North Reading in said 
County, deceased, testate, given in trust for the 
benefit of DANIEL P. FLINT and others | 
Greeting 
YHEREAS, ALANSON A. UPTON the trustee 
.' under said will, has presented for allowance 
the sixth account of his trusteeship ; | 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the | 
fourth Tuesday of July next, at nine o'clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be allowed. And said Trustee is | 
ordered to serve this citation by publishing the same 
once a week in the Massachusetts Ploughman, a 
newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks success. | 
ively, the last publication to be two days at least be- | 
fore said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-fifth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. 
Jy4-st 


J. H. TYLER, Register. 


AUGER EGG CASE! 


(PATENTED JULY, 1884.) 


This is the only Panrect Egg Case, it being made 
entirely of wood, with round holes and cloth pack- 
ing. 
The Cases are made with locked corners, for small 
sizes, and with a handic on top, for convenience in 
carrying. The large sizes a-e securely nailed with 
French nails, and have the Richmond hinge and im- 
proved fastenings. These Cases have no paper com- 
partments inside which peed constant replacement, 
as have all other Egg Cases. Also make to order 
small sizes to ship eggs for setting. Warranted to 
transport eggs without breakage. Send for circular 
and price list. 

Agents waited. Canadian rights for sale. Address 
BE. PF. AUGER, Jaffrey Ceatre, N. HM. 


je® 4 
And we want 
CHOLERA 1S COMING cctis.™ ascot: 
to sell a remedy which is ranteed a sure cure for 
that disease. Large ye ts. Address with stamp 
CHOLERA CuRE Co., New Haven, Ct. jy4At 








10c. Sample BookSc. L.JonEs & Co., Nassau, 
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The selection of Hleating Apparatus should receive 
most careful attention. A good furnace is a blessing, 
but @ poor one 18 a curse. 

Send for a 
Standard, and read 
merits. It is the most 
most powerful heater, 
any Furance inthe market. We warrant it 
Intely gas and dust tight, and to give perfect satis 
faction in every particalar 


» Magee 

e users say about its 
carefully constructed, the 
und the most economical of 


deseri 


abso 


MAGEE FURNACE CO,, 


| Nos. 32 to 38 Union, 


and 19 to 27 Friend Sts, BOS TO 


my23-Sieo? 


YUCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP. ; 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain, Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force Pump in the 
World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over 100,000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Send for circular and prices, 
giving depth of your well. Also the 


TRON TURBINE WIND -ENGINE, 
Simplest, Strongest, Most Durable. 


T.B. EVERETT & CO. 
48 So, Market St., Boston, Mass, 
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the Cooley 
‘iret Pre- 


ter, Class 

emium for Print Butter, 
Remember the COOLEY 
a Patented Process. 
Others itnitate construction 
but cannot use the process, 
T FARM MACHINE CO., 

Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


CO., Agents, 43 South 
mchl4-7t-eow } 


Newton's improved C 
holds them firmly, ow TIE 
draws them forward when lying 
down, pushes back when standing, 
gives freedom of head, keeps them 
y, clean. Send for Circular 
~ E. C. NEWTON, Batavia, Ills. 


B. EVERETT & 


st working and most powerful Wind. 
rein the wert, because it is the only one 
hich unites the most perfect form of wind 
wheel with the most perfect method of regu- 
lation. Geared “~~ mp ne 
For Descriptive Circulars a 7 
. THE DANA WINDMILL co., 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. 8. 4 
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Contains no Rosin, Sal Soda or Lime; is not made 
from Grease, and contains nothing injurious to the 
skin or the finest fabric. Is entirely pure Will not 
full or harden woollens. tin 

white. Used like any soap, and by ev erybody, ‘ ven 
i eri " ect success, on 
inexperienced hands, with perfect ce . 
taine no bleaching powder or anything of like nature. 
Removes easily all stains met with In the laundry. 
Is a true odorless, antiseptic and sanitary soap, ren 
dering it valuable for sick rooms and hospitals 


If you cannot get it of your grocer, send direct to 


the office of the Company. anufactured under 
Patent Jan. 23, 1877, and for sale by the 


CANTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


160 Co 
ED 


my9-52t 


> w. 
RD W. 
Sas. L. LETTLE, JB., Pres. 





Chester White, Berkshire 
* Poland China PAGS, 
Be DOG 
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Insures a pure and lasting 


Fine tte '. 
Scotch Collies, Fex 
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1 reckon I'd been trudgin’ around in the 
thicket for nigh on to three hours, without 
a thing, when all of a sudden I 
heard a scream that almost friz my blood. | 
heard it agin, and I knowed it war a woman's 
holler; so I jes’ cocks ‘Old Faithful’ an’ 
starts through the bushes. But afore I got 
to the openin’ I heard horses’ hoofs a-clankin’ 
in’ a-clatterin’ over the stones. I hurried 
right on to the openin’, an’ thar I seed what 
it war all about. I seed it at a glance. Old 

Angleford’s horse was a-tearin’ along like as 
if the old boy war arter him, an’ thar war 
Sary Jane, her face as white as chalk, a- 
clingin’ to his back for dear life, an’ right be- 
twix’ her an’ the horse’s head, his claws driv 

into the flesh of the horse’s neck, a-tryin’ to 
reach the gal, war the biggest catamount I 

ever seed. 

“Your time’s come, John,” says I to my- 

self. “Steady, now; aim right, an’ you'll 

win the gal.” Jes’ as that ar hoss with the 

screamin’ gal got opposite to me I blazed 

away for the catamount’s head. I knew it 

war life or death to one of the three on ’em; 

but I didn’t miscalculate ; I never did. The | 
load went into that ar catamoont’s head, an’ 

he rolled over dead on the ground; the hoss | 
stumbled, an’ as he disappeared over the 
precipice I cotched the faintin’ gal in my arms 
an’ hurried down the road with her to her 
home. For a long time she had a ragin’ 
fever, and kept a-callin’: “Is he come? Is 
he come ?’ Nobody could tell what it meant. 
You see, men them days would go off an’ | 
stay for days a-huntin’, so the absence of old | 
Struther’s boy didn’t make anybody think | 
strange. Well, one day she cum to, an’ the | 
first thing she axed about war if Al Struthers | 
had cum home. Thinks I, thar’s somethin’ 

quar—somethin’s wrong about this, so I'll 

see. I shouldered ‘ Old Faithful‘ an’ started 

out. Away up war the catamount had 

jumped on Sary Jane’s hoss I found him— 

ugh! what asight I seed. Thar he war, 

stark dead, a-stickin’ on an oak limb that had | 
gone clar through his body, an’ his hoss war | 
dead, away down on the sharp-pointed rocks 
below. Ve giv the poor Eilow decent | 
burial. The only way | could account for | 
his death war that Sary Jane’s screamin’ 

frightened his hoss, an’ runnin’ in among the | 
trees he got caught on the sharp pint o’ the 

low-down limb.” 

Here he filled his pipe and said: “ Come | 
in, strangers, an’ I’ll show you suthin’.” 

We followed him in. 

“ This are ‘Old Faithful,’” he said, taking 
down an ancient-looking gun from the rack 
and patting it affectionately, “what done the 
business for me. An’ this,” he continued, 
unrolling a musty-looking parcel, “ar the 
skin o’ the tarnal varmint that brought about 
the happy change in Sary Jane, an’ thar,” 
pointing to a white-haired old lady who sat 
rocking and smiling in a corner of the room, 
“am the old gal herself.” 


| 


seein’ of 





tw Victor Hugo had for a quarter of a 
century a domestic named Marianne. Like 
other irresponsible rulers she was at times in- 
clined to become despotic. She was a stanch 


soul. During her master’s exile, however, 
he was at times obliged to employ Protestant 
girls, but Marianne taunted them with their 
heresy and occasionally boxed their ears. 
When complaint was made Victor Hugo felt 
called upon to interfere in behalf of religious 
liberty. Seating himself upon the tabie in 
the kitchen he would confront the irate de- 
fender of the faith and begin a discourse on 
the beauty of charity, on the duty of neigh- 
borly love, on the folly of violence as an ar- 
gument in religious controversy. He would 
end with a peremptory demand that Mari- 
anne should beg the pardon of the molested 
Protestant. In the evening, as Marianne was 
waiting upon the table, her master would say 
in an undertone; “ Well Marianne, have you 
done as I told you?” And Marianne would 
reply in achoked whisper; “I have, air,” I 
am informed, however, that her master’s ¢lo- 
quence did not prevent Marianne from seizi 
the next oP rtnnity that offered for boxing 
the ears of Protestantism. Possibly she was 
enough ot a Frenchwoman to feel what a dis- 
tinction it was to have received even a re- 
buke from the greatest poet of France. As 
my informant put it, he would cheerfully 

the ears of anybody if by so doing he eould 
provoke a discourse from Victor Hugo on 
charity and the rights of man.—{Hjalmar H. 
Boyesen, in Philadelphia Press. 


— Hogs should have fresh water day. 
The swill and liquid food bm Pn 
is not a substitute for fresh water, 

— The most durable wood for fence is 
locust and cedar, The former is dear, 
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| stance of failure 


Catholic and hated Protestants with all her | 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or ex- 
cesses. A book for every man, young, middle aged 
and old. It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invaluable, 
So found by the Author, whose experience for 23 
years is such as probably never before fell to the lot 
of any physician 300 pages, bound in beautiful 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed 
to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
ary and professional—than any other work sold in 
this country for $2.50, or the money will be refunded 
in every instance. Price only $1.00 by mail, post- 
paid. Illustrative sample 6 ceuts. Send now. Gold 
medal awarded the author by the National Medical 
Association, to the President of which, the Hon. P. 
A. Bissell, and associate officers of the Board the 
reader is respectfully referred. 

The Science of Life should be read by the youn 
for instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will 
benetit all.— London Lancet 

There is no member of society to whom The 
Science of Life will not be useful, whether youth, 
parent, guardian, instructor or clergyman.—Ar 
gonaut 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate diseases that hay 


baffled the skill of all other HEAL physi 


cians a specialty. Such treated suc- 


cessfully, without an an in TH Y ay ELF 


Men 
tion this paper. ap11-52 
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LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 


Lithographers, 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographers. 


Metal & Glass Show Cards, 


We will send to any addre«s on receipt of 50 cents 
(in stamps) a box of 26 assorted sheets of 


SORAP PICTURES, 


uch as are usually retailed at 6 cents per sheet. As 
we have but a limited quantity of these, which we 


are closing, immediate application will be necessary 
to secure any. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR 


ALF. COOKE’S CELEBRATEO ADVER 
TISING CIRCULARS. 


a thorongh and economic means of advertising 


FARM IMPLEMENTS & FERTILIZERS. 
DIPLOMAS 


—Fror—] 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, 


aprd sf 


SUPTURE. 


The Celluloid Truss 


For Comfort, Cleanliness and Durability 
Unexcelled, 


Warranted Not to Rust- 
Warranted Not to Break. 
Worn While Bathing. 


ny pe ne and belts, so called, soon became 
thy from absorbing the perspirati 
their power. THE CELLULOL poy 
| always remains so; is always olean, as it is proof 
| against all secretions of the body, Do not be 
armed hy quack talk about the Therm done by 
| trusses but remember that THE CRLLU- 
| L@OnR when properly adjusted ia the only truss 
or su) of any king 





Tuss soon becomes 
t to himself and friends. THE 


will be pi rly adjusted and the 
guarant by &. FF. DENS. 


86 Bromflela Bt., 


Wesleyan B Boston. 
Send for Circular. . “—— attendant. 
my™-y 


them light snow fi j 
3140) miles 

average. The greatest 

1390 miles on the 

miles on the Sth 

100 miles west 


wind was 


ceeded during th 
viz., June 18, 187 
June 13, S75, 10S» 
10 
miles nort] 

northwest. 

IS79 thev all occurred 
same date.” rhe details 
Mean barometer, 
the 19th; lowest 
temperature, 42.6 deg 

on the 13th; lowest, 13.5, « 
greatest daily range, 24 


mules, 


1) Oy. 7} 


» 401, 


least, 7.5, deg on the 4t 
of the wind, 25,025 m 


on fifteen days, and t} 
was 11.34 inches. 


EXTRAORDINARY TEXAS STORY. 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas, July ¢ 
near Waldon, 150 miles west of 
bound freight train wa 
spout. Dhe engines Saw 
approaching. It was bx 
rubber ball, te iring 

all in its way. He 1 
the waterspout, the cou 
tuous with a rotary motion for 
Wwaterspout reac hed the lin ’ road 4f 
changed its direction and ru ong par 
allel to the track with fri; velocity 
When opposite the train it deluging 
the engineer, fireman and brake man, who 
abandoned the train ind climbed trees 
to avoid a wave of water fully eight feet high 
and about 100 feet wide. The locomotive ar 
14 cars were raised bodily and carried nearly 
200 feet from the track, while the roadh ! 
was completely obliterated. No one was hurt 
The extent of the damage has 
ascertained. ‘Through trains 
the Sunset Road have be« nal 
beds and a 
washed away by recent hi 


Vester lay, 


tr 
s ( 
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und 


not vet been 


west of here on 
ndoned, Road 
number of bridg | | 


rave eel 


ce A.W. 
Vermont, are the patentees and s 
Improved Hors 
chines, which e lipse all 


Grays’ 


turers of latest 


r kind 
for threshing and cleaning nd saw 
wood. These various machin ire at all times 
on exhibition and for sale at the warehouse o 
C. H. Thompson & Co, 

ton, and will well re pay investigation 


pamphlet sets forth all their desi: 


, 171 Clinton Street, Bos 


A free 


Advertisement in another column 
THE CROPS. 

New York, July 6. Fro a careful anal 
ysis of over 3500 special crop reports from its 
subscribers, practical farmers in every State 
and Territory in the Union, the Rural New 
Yorker considers that the winter wheat crop 
will aggregate 210,000,000 bushels; the 
xpring wheat crop 155,000,000 bushels, mak 
ing an aggregate crop of 365,000,000 bush 
els, a falling off of 147,000,000 bushels from 
last year’s crops. 

Oats will be the largest crop ever harvest 
,ed. Rye and barley fair « rops Corn area 
| larger than ever before, and outlook good for 
|an average yield per acre. There will be an 
average orop of potatoes and a considerable 
increase inthe acreage of tobacco. The cot 
ton prospects are highly promising, despite 
the injury from insects in Texas and othe: 
9 There will be a fair crop of apples 
or an off year. Many trees are dying in the 
West. Peaches are a failure in northern lat 
itudes, and there is but a poor outlook for 
pears. There will be fair crops in New Jer 
sey, Delaware and Maryland. 

en 

ta For a family medicine, Av~r's 
Coated Pills are unrivalled 
disease, as if by magic. 


Sugar 


They root out 








Commonweaith of Massachusetts. 


Middlesex, sa. Probate Court. 
To the Helrs.at-Law, next of kin, and all other per 
sana interested in the estate of HOLLIS BALCOM, 
late of Maynard, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said de 
ceased, has been presented to said Court, for Pro 
bate, by ASAHEL BALOOM, who prays that letters 





PATENTS obtained by Louis © & Co.,At. 
jorneys, Washington, Due. otebished 1000.”-ad 
ise free. aptl-ikeo 
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tary. may be issued to him, the executor 

therein named, and that he may be exempt from 

ng @ surety or sureties on his bond pursuant to 

will and statute, 

fou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court 

to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middle. 

sex, on the fourth Tuesday of July instant, at nine 

o'clock before noon, to show cause, if any you have, 

t the same. And said petitioner {fs hereby 

to give public notice thereof, by publishing 

this citation once a week, for three successive 

weeks, in the newspaper called the Massachusetts 

Ploughman, printed at Boston, the last publication, 
to be two days, at least, before said Court, 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this second day of July, in the year 
one th d hundred and a 

jlyl13t J.H. TYLER, Register, 
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> «) He came without delay, a tall, gray-bearded 
; t’ S, }man of middle age, with a grave, intelligent 
or § orurr. | face, observant eyes, and a sympathetic man- 
z ner. 
net notvesuet — His patient received him with undisguised 
j astonishment, and on learning that he had 
called at my request, she gave me a look of 
mute reproach, 
| «I am sorry that papa troubled you, Dr. 
}Cameron, There is really nothing whatever 
| the matter with me,” she said, 
blue bird’s| And, indeed, at that moment, with flushed 
| cheeks, and eyes even brighter than usual, she 
looked as little like an invalid as could well be 
imagined. 

“My dear Ethel,” I interpose, “ when people 
take to dreaming startling dreams, and hear- 
ing supernatural sounds, it is a sign of some- 
thing wrong with either mind or body—as I 
am sure Dr, Cameron will tell you.” 

he doctor started perceptibly. 

Ah—is that Miss Dysart’s cas >" he in- 
tired, turning to her with a sudden look of 
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* Suppose 
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excuse me,” she said, hurriedly, at 
“LT don't care to speak of it, but papa 
And before I could detain her, 

edly left the reom., 

1 we were alone he turned to me inquir- 
umd in related to him 
} vader He listened 
had finished 
speaking, 


1 few words I 
ilready 
umn when I 


knows, 


vut interruption, 





fo some without 
tfully his beard 
was ovidently impressed by what he had 
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Ladies’ Department. 
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 surpt 
¢ tirst who has had this strange 
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th he looked up. 
Dysart,” he said, gravely, “ you will 


sed to learn that your daughter is not 


‘experience.’ 
*revious tenants 
etly the same sounds which she describes.” 
I pushed my chair back half a yard in my 
nishment 
nodded emphatically 
sa fact, though I don’t pretend 
These festations 
<l at intervals for the last 
ver since the house was occupied 
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nths afterward the child sud 
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for inquiry, particularly as} 
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to be over head and ears 
yuund to say that after the 
,r was discovered to 


ng 


play.” 


nothir 
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there Aad been foul play,” 

loctor's reply 

don't mean that he murdered the boy? 

looking little fellow 

but he let him 

* Perhaps you are 
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is wt ll as body 

it Vandek 


r other 


murder him, 
meron rejoined, 
he ntinued 
n mind, 

re than once, ur's 
strange 
wrbid dread 
1 a dark room 
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itement 
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* was enough to w 
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te believe in, 
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eans 


und 1 waited anxiously for his opinion. | 


hand to his side, with a gasp of 
shade gathering over his face. 

“Are you ill >” I exclaimed in alarm, 

«“]—it is nothing. I have a weakness of the 
heart, and I am subject to these attacks. May 
I ask you for a glass of water?” 

I the room to procure it. When I re- 
turned I found that he had fallen upon the bed 
in a dead swoon. 

I hastily dispatched a servant for Dr, Cam- 
eron, who happened to be at home, and came 
immediately. 

He recognized my visitor at once, and 
glanced at me significantly. I rapidly ex- 
plained what had happened, while he bent over 
the unconscious man, and bared his chest to 
listen to the heart beats, 

When he raised himself his face was omi- 
nously grave. 

“Is he in danger?” I asked quickly. 

“Not in immediate danger, but the next at- 
tack will probably be his last. His heart 
| mortally diseased.” 

It was nearly an hour before Vandeleur 
| awoke, and then only to partial consciousness. 
He lay in a sort of stupor, his limbs nerveless, 
| his hands damp and cold, 
| “It is impossible to remove him in this con- 
| dition,” the doctor remarked ; “I fear he must 
| stay here for the night. I will send you some 
one to watch him.” 
| “Don't trouble—I intend to sit up with him 
myself,” I replied, speaking on an impulse I 
could hardly explain. 
He looked at me keenly over his spectacles. 
“Should you like me to share your watch?” 
he inquired, after a moment. 
“I should be only too glad of your company, 
if you can come without inconvenience.” 
He nodded. 
“I must leave you now, but I will return in 
an hour,” he responded, 
> . . . 


pain, a bluish 





is 


. . . 

Three hours had passed away; it was nearly 
midnight. The night was oppressively close, 
and profoundly still. The bedroom window 
stood wide open, but not a breath of air stirred 
the curtains. Outside all was vague and dark, 
for neither moon nor stars were visible. 

Vandeleur still lay, half dressed, on the bed, 
but now asleep. His deep, regular breathing 
sounded distinctly in the silence. Dr. Camer- 
on sat near the dressing table, reading by the 
light of a shaded lamp. I, too, had a book, 
but found it impossible to keep my attention 
tixed upon it. My mind was possessed by an 
uneasy feeling, half dread, half expectation. I 
found myself listening nervously to fancied 
sounds, and starting when the doctor turned a 
leaf, 

At length, overcome by the heat and _ still- 
ness, I closed my eyes, and uncons iously sank 
into a doze. How long it lasted I cannot tell, 
but I woke abruptly, and looked round with a 
sense of vague alarm. I glanced at the doctor. 
He had laid down his book, and was leaning 
forward with one arm on the dressing table, 
looking intently toward the door of the box- 
room. Instinctively I held my breath and lis- 
tened. 

Never shall I forget the thrill that ran 
through my nerves when I heard from within 
1 muffled knocking sound, and a child's voice, 
distinct, though faint, and broken by sobs, cry- 
“Let me out, let me out!” 

“Do you hear?’ I whispered, bending for- 
ward to my companion. 

He inclined his head in assent, and motioned 
me to be silent, pointing toward the bed. Its 
occupant moved uneasily, as if disturbed, mut- 
tering some incoherant phrases. Suddenly, he 
pushed back his covering and sat upright, gaz- 
ing round with a wild, bewildered stare. 

rhe pitiful entreaty was repeated more vio- 
lently, more passionately than before. “Let me 
out, let me 

With a 
Vandeleu 


piteously : 


e'"* 
out 


ery that rang through the room, 
sprang from the bed, reached the 
loset door in two strides, and tore it open. 

It was empty. Empty at least to our eyes, 
but lent that on beheld 


not. 


it Was ev) our compan 


we ¢ 


| office. 
} only pay his fare, and that everything was so 


| hotels ? 


Lincoln Was His Friend 
,. 

A Srory or tHe Great EMANCIPATORS’ 

Fipe.tty To A COMPANION OF 
wis Yours. 
{Boston Journal.| 

Several years ago—before the war—says a 

gentleman with whom we spent an hour in 

conversation a few evenings since, I was en- 

gaged in speculation, and the merchandise in 

which I dealt occasioned frequent visits to 

Lawrence, Mass. It was during one of my 

visits to that city that 1 made the acquain- 

tance of George Clark, who, in a small way, 

was an insurance agent. 

Clark, though in humble circumstances, 
and often pinched in pecuniary matters, was 
of that class of men whom misfortunes do not 
sour, who borrow very little trouble and who 

~awake or asleep—are happy and contented 

with their lot. Everything . had was good 
enough and would do “till the tide turned.” 
He was, withal, an eccentric individual, and 
he had a habit of magnifying his statements 
regarding many things to the degree that 
those who knew him best always accepted his 
tales with a large degree of allowance. 

Among his many claims was one that he 
was born in a log cabin in Illinois, and 
that he grew up in the same neighborhood 
with Abraham Pood my had split rails with 
him; and bunked with him ; knew him back- 


CHRISTOPHER C———- 


(Christian Union. | 


In the city of Genoa, over the sea, 

In a beautiful country called Italy, 

There llved a sailor called Christopher C——; 
A very wise man for the times was he. 


He studied the books and maps and charts, 

All that they know about foreign parts: — 

And he said to himself: “There certainly 
oughter 

Be some more land to balance the water. 


“ As sure as a gun the earth is round ; 

Some day or other a way will be found 

To get to the east by sailing west; J 
Why shouldn’t I find it as well as the rest? 


The court philosopher shook his head, 

Laughing at all Christopher said ; : 

But the Queen of Spain said, «“ Christopher 
Cc 


“ 
Here is some money; go and see.” 


This is just what he wanted to do, 

And in fourteen hundred and ninety two, 
From the port of Palos, one August day, 
This Christopher C—— went salling away. 


He sailed and sailed, with the wind and tide, 

But he never supposed that the sea was 80 
wide ; 

And the sailors grumbled and growled and 
cried, 





wards and forwards, and that during Mr. 
Lincoln’s brief stumping tour in New Eng- 
land he had come out all the way from Boston 
the best hotel in the city and slept on an im 
provised bed in one of the two rooms which 
he and his wife occupied. He also claimed 
that “ Abe "—he mentioned him familiarly 
was the grandest man in this country and 
that the fates had more in store for him than 
most veople realized. 1 knew very little about 
Mr. Sienie at the time. Like most peo 
ple in the East I believed Seward was the 
coming man. 

A few years passed and Mr. Lincoln, sure 
enough, was the man of the hour. Clark, 
whenever I met him, was talking about him. 
“Tecan have any office 1 want,” he said em 
phatically; ‘ Abe will look out for me.” 
thought him a dreamer, and like all his a 
quaintances doubted his claim. One day 
when he was repeating his story I mildly in 
formed him that nobody believed him. ‘To 
my surprise he was not indignant. He only 
insisted that I should accompany him to the 
Appleton Mills and take note of the fact that 
at the time Mr. Lincoln visited him they reg 
istered there together, he having shown 
“Abe” through the mills of the company. 
The record was he stated. 
vineed. 

Shortly after Clark said he was going to 
have an office, and that in order to 
must raise twelve dollars to pay his fare t 
Washington. I told him it was a 
undertaking. He laughed at me. “ Abe” 
wouldn't refuse him anything he asked. He 
had made up his mind he must have a post 
I told him that twelve dollars would 


I was con 


as 


get it he 
o 


useless 


high and the hotels so crowded that he 
couldn't live twenty-four hours in Washing 
ton. Again he laughed in my face, and then 
said; * What do I care for high prices and 
Abe ‘ll take care of me All | want 
is money enough to get there.” 

Half in earnest, half in jest, and wholly in 
doubt about the propriety of the 
late Hon. Dana Sargent—then 
Lawrence—several other gentlemen 
self contributed the amount and 


thing, the 
of 
md my 


i resident 


ul sent him on 


to see him; declined the accommodations of | 


“ We don't believe there’s another side. 


“Oh, take us back to our native short, 

Or we never shall see our wives any more. 

‘Take us back, O Christopher C 

| Or we'll tumble you overboard into the sea.” 

° 

| In spite of their threats he wouldn't do it; 
lhere was land ahead, and Christopher knew it. 
They found San Salvador, green and low, 
And the captain shouted, I told you so! 


“ This is the land King Solomon knew, 
Where myrrh and aloes and spices grew, 


too small; Waxy , and smoked till 
midnight, when he went sorrowfully to bed. 
Mrs. Camp was a well-bred American mother, 
and concerned herself very slightly about her 
daughter's flirtations and had not Morgan 
Jones, the millionaire widower, come down 
from New York and enlightened her as to his 
hopes and fears, it is extremely probable that 
Waxy’s dreams would have remained smoke. 
The battle which ensued was interesting 
from the ability of the contestants. Morgan 
Jones was a business man, used to success, 
and the spice of obstinacy with which Mrs. 
Camp had endowed her daughter had not all 
depleted her own stock. Waxy was used as 
ammunition constantly, but was not promo- 
ted to the rank of aid, and Miss Camp felt 
often a sickening consciousness that she was 
on the weaker side. 

“If Morgan Jones should actually say the 
word,” she confided to her own Ares § “ 
should give in. He always carried out his 
determinations, and it is better to yield first 
than last—and I feel a creepy sensation as if 
it were coming to-day.” 

With this thought still in her mind, she 
stood in the ball-room after breakfast, look- 
ing out over the water, A ball-room empty, 
and by daylight, is a dreary place at best, and 
she started a little nervously when a voice 
suddenly broke the stillness. 

“Take a turn, Miss Camp?” 

“Do people ever go over there, Mr. Gay,” 
she asked irrelevantly, as she pointed to Fort 
Wool. 

“To the Rip Raps?” he answered. “Oh 
yes, it’s quite a favorite sail—strange that 
you've never been there. This is good 
weather—how would you like to go over this 
morning?” 

“Just you and I—I should like it very 
much,” she said, foreseeing at least a respite. 
Lieut. Gay was in that mental state which 
borders on ecstasy. “I can get a sail-boat 
and be ready in five minutes,” he answered. 

She looked over her shoulder and saw Mor- 
gan Jones aud her mother engaged in earnest 
conversation. “Yes,” she said, “I will be 








Where gold and silver and gems were found, 
| Plenty as pebbles all over the ground.” 


They thought they had sailed clear round the 
ball, 

But it wasn’t the other side at all, 

But an island, lying just off a shore 

Nobody ever had seen before. 


lhey planted their flag on a flowery plain, 

To show that the country belonged to Spain; 
But it never once entered Christopher's mind, 
That North America lay behind. 


rhen Christopher C , he sailed away, 
And said he would come another day ; 


But if he had stayed here long enough 
We should talk Spanish, or such stuff. 


MARRIED IN HASTE. 


By Harriet B. Waterman for The Republican.| 


rhe officers comprising the mess of the— 
artillery, stationed at Fortress Monroe, were 


gathered around two tables at one end of the | 


Hygeia dining-room. It was a beautitul day 
in late October ; Chesapeake bay, smiling and 
sunny, rolled before the windows, and joined 
Hampton Roads not twenty yards below, 
where grim Fort Wool marked the ruins at 
the Rip Raps. 

rhey were a very good-looking set of young 
men,—young, since nearly every one wore the 
unadorned of 5 lieutenaney, 
though white spots were threatening some of 
their md in not few 


badge second 


crownhs, a 


| having matured their scheme, looked down 

}to the beach, behold the bird was flying. 

|Some vigorous gestures of disapproval in 
which her mother indulged, strengthened 
Miss Camp's already resolution. 

| “Lieut Gay,” she said as the wind caught 

| the sail, and they felt the exhiliration of the 

| motion and the morning, “it is an unmaiden- 


|ly thing to say, but I shall thank you for 
every moment of to-day, that we are not go- 
ing toward that hateful Hygeia, and if we 
| should be capsized, and you should be as slow 

bout rescuing me, you will have 
misery than you guess.” 
Whereupon this beautiful, well-bred young 
lady burst into wretched, real and unbecom- 


as possible a 


save me more 


ing tears. 


ready,” and when Mrs. Camp and Mr. Jones, 











plodding along for several months digging a 
tunnel, to what he supposed was 
THE HIDDEN FORTUNE IN THE EARTH. 
He grew dogged in his determination. He 
did not see any flakes of gold studding the 
roof or walls of his tunnel, catching the rays 
of sunlight that slanted in at the low opening 
and reflecting it back like a mirror. Seoey 
dull clay was all about him. Not a promis- 
ing sign beckoned him on. Now, under these 
circumstances, a Yankee or an Englishman 
or a German, perhaps, hearing of a great 
streak of luck that someone had had in 
some other quarter of the country, would 
have packed his blankets, and, with pick and 
pan over his shoulder, would have followed 
the golden promise of success elsewhere. 
“But this Dutchman was do as a 
mule, that would back up a fan canbe 
instead of going a step forward. He seemed 
to get more settled in his determination to 
work the tunnel to the end the more unprom- 
ising it looked. He had been working on in 
the face of discouragement for several 
months. One morning he was making his 
way into his tunnel, and before he had gone 
fourteen feet his heart sank within him. 
Even his determination must have wavered 
at the sight that met his eyes. There in 
front of him was his tunnel caved! The path 
that he had laboriously dug into the hill was 
clogged with tons of earth. The miner 
crawled out into the fresh air again; his face 
was ashy pale. A stare like death settled on 
his features, so intense was his disappoint- 
ment. He looked around bewildered. The 
air was fresh and a gentle breeze was blow- 
ing; the sky was clear and low white clouds 


tion table. His insanity seems pardonable, 
for only a few sane men can compete with 
him as a mathematician. Every da 

his head in water to prevent ‘the bh 
rattling, and occasionally he begs for oil to 
put into his ears so that the imaginary 
squares will slip upon each other more 
easily.—[Morristown Jerseyman. 


he soaks 
ocks from 
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TRUE LIVING. 


[BY ELLA WHEELER WILCox.] 

I think God sometimes sends what we have 
cried for, 

Year after year in vain, 

To prove to us how poor the things we've 


sighed for, 
and bow beset with pain. 
The buman heart can know no greater trial 
Than comes with this confession, 
That the continued sorrow of denial 
Was better than possession. 


We are like children in our poor unreason, 
As we reach after joys 

That at the best can please but for a season, 
And then are broken toys. 

If we would only walk the paths of duty, 
Humbly and with thanksgiving, — 


The secrets of true living. 


Our hearts would learn in lessons full of beauty, 
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floated gracefully overhead. The Dutchman 


the morning. 


ter asserted itself. Most men would have 
volleyed oaths at this ill luck, and packed up 


their kit and left. 


again in the same tunnel. ‘That was a dis- | 
play of clear grit. The men who were watch- 
ing saw his intense disappointment, and as 


will. 
HE CRAWLED INTO HIS TUNNEL, 


umd with his pick and shovel set to clearin 
away the hill of earth that blocked his path. 
pick before the sharp iron struck 
something solid. 
ward and cleared away the earth, and there 
before him was a big nugget, as nuggets go, 
weighing fourteen ounces. The excitement 
he felt was intense. Sweat flowed from his 
face and body like water from a spring. 
tremor shook his whole frame. The sudden 
change from despair to the highest joy made 
him stagger. He crept out of the tunnel 
bringing his precious nugget with him, and 


point 





able, when maternity is perverted unto mam- 


| 
| Such unorthodox behavior is sadly justifi- 
| mon, but the situation was none the less| birds singing, he sat dowh and we 


embarrassing for a moment. 


Then said Lieut. Gay, “Miss Camp, I am | 


your devoted servant ; I will take you to the 


| like first to suggest another plan. Let me 


| at the small town at the head of it. 


you will go with me to the old church, the 


| minister, who is a friend of mine, will put} hacked at this spot and 


}you out of Morgan Jones’s power, for ever 


love you so very much, that I don’t believe 
} you'll find me half bad, when you're used t 
I really do—I have from the first 
we'll get along some way—I may get pro 
moted.” 


| me 


| Rip Raps, to the Hygeia, or jump with you| virgin soil,” continued the miner. 
jinto the bay, as you command, but I would | spots that have not been touched may be the 


instead drive the boat up this creek and land | Australian d Lvs 


| -} ran adrift in one 
Into mine, you may say. Yes, but I truly er, deserting them 


and 


when he got into the fresh air and heard the 
t. No 

Dutchman his luck.” 

“A nuggetty country that has been only 


lone begrudged the 


»| partially worked is just as good a field as 


“ The 


the 


‘i nests of metal 


precious 


the 


In the early 
gold-diggers were as 


hen if} slatternly in their methods as the slovenliest 


broom. They 
then at that; they 
direction and then in anoth- 
both, before they were 
’| finished Now I can inform you that thor 


) oughne SS fh Mining 


*| girl that ever swept with a 


is as essential to success 
in the world. There 
since such superficial 
The nature of the 


as in any occupatio 


never were be 


' 
t T 
workers as gold d 


ers, 


He had not struck a dozen blows with his | 


Mex hanically he bent for- | 


steamboat. 


“What do you think of the 
scenery ?” asked a fellow passenger. “Well,’ 


hilly.” 


twit was a mischievous Boston girl who 


they witnessed him returning they gave him | in the marriage service repeated the clergy- 
a word of encouragement with hearty good | man’s solemn line, “ Promising to love, hon- 
jor, and obey,” in this novel form : 


“ Promis 


ing to love, honor, and be gay.” He wante« 


| to smile but didn’t dare; neither did he dare 
| to insist that she say it right. — [Waterbury 


American. 


rather unexpected reply. ‘To the question 


i ‘ € t# A Western man from the prairies of 
was the picture of despair, standing there in | Egyptian Illinois was looking at the Catskill 
But the quality of his charac- | Mountains from the deck of a Hudson river 


ft. The miner moved more |he said critically, “it’s fair, stranger, it’s RE ANY 
slowly than before, but he started to work | fair; but it strikes me that it’s a little bit too 
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reA witness discomfited a lawyer by a READY RELIEF 
IS A 


* What is your name?” 
was the answer. 
name ?” asked the attorney. “I have 
| Christian name,” said Mr. Bamberger. 
Christian name ?” How is that 2” 


is Herman Bamberger.” The lawyer grace 
fully acknowledged his defeat. 


te An insurance agent applied to a woman 


in Austin to induce her to get her husband’ 
life insured. “ Will I be sure to get th 
money if he dies right off 2?” “Certainly 
madam.” ; ! 
ance that he will die right off 2” 
am, we cannot do that.” 


“No 


mad 


he doesn’t die ? I knew there was some cats 


about this insurance business.”—[Texas Sift- 


ings. 


ty “ You say your husband has a good 


memory, do you, Mrs. Crimsonbeak 2?” O 
excellent,” responded that lady addresse: 
* And how do you know it is so very good ” 
“Well, | asked him to bring me” home 

mackerel a week ago, and he brought it hom 


“H. Bamberger,’ 
“What is your Christian 
no 
“ No 
“ For the 
simple reason that I am a Jew. My full name 


“ But will you give me any assur- 


“ Well, then, what 
good will it be to me to get his life insured if 
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cases, gray | wd today. Now, a man must have a pretty good 
memory to remember a little thing like that 


for a whole week.—[ Yonkers Statesman. 


grow. The tendency of 


ould 
- Rheumation 


Indignant at first, Miss Camp’s wrath had | work seemed to undermine the staying qual- 
subsided before the end of his declaration. | ities of their character. It ; feverish, 
In the anxieties of the last few days, he had | fascinating, fluct It soon transformed 
been so wholly a side issue that this solution! the steadiest ma a fickle, excitable, 
had not occurred to her. While she consid-| nervous, and changeable Looking 
ered, the boat was scudding up the creek, | over a gold field in Australia these traits of 
and the little town was very near. the men that worked there were written on 

“Lieut. Gay,” she said finally, “a girl) the face of the earth. Here there was a dig- 
brought up as I have been, can’t fairly be ex-| ging, there another and yonder another: it 
pected to have very exalted ideas of marriage, | was patchwork en ly. 
but it seems to me that this would be more ! is to le 


caangero 


' 1 his Doe 
advised hin : bairs out-numbered the shining buttons. In 


his treatment of artillery officers, Uncle Sam 
» bearsa striking resemblance to the mills of 
the gods, which are reported to grind slowly, 


1 few breathless seconds he stood as if] his journey rejoicing. 
, his eyes fixed with the fascination of] Jy due time Clark arrived in Washington 
on something just wv ithin the threshold ; | J was evening. He had no money and n 
. then, asf rtreating before te recaled *eP [place to loge He was hungry. hich are ry . 
a a ! a PI * | tion was taking place at the White House, but the philosophy of America lies in the 
he a ie ee ee udoof abject fre. and a man of his plebe ian appearance was not army, where men early learn to take what 
t a dark ¢ here Phe sisht was so horrible that ] “out of place” but was hustled about in| they can get, and live cheerfully upon expec- 
1 Thing crow hing it no ‘ton ad an unceremonious manner and In one way and t ation. It is one of the conve miences for a 
hands clenched, thee vam deeming? Woke another deterred from approaching Mr. Lin- second lieutenant to be young. Age is ad- 
; coln. Clark's patience under the embarrass- missible in a captain, but a lieutenant de ri- 
ing situation served him more than an hour, gvevr must have an airy lightsomeness, sug- 


was Cold Chills, run up too high and spr 
: : ' Prost Bites 
wVvs iting 


ught those 


Neri ousness. Sleeplessnens at beat o Lienit 4 _ 
into PH 3 : 
t the extreme ends ; fo 
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recep te A good story is told of a prominent 
member of society who has a habit of tving a 
knot in her pocket-handker« hief when sh 
wishes to fix anything in her mind which 
must be attended to. She was engaged in a 
desperate flirtation on a certain occasion, and 
in her abstraction dropped her handkerchief 
on the floor. This was noticed by her hostess, 


cdeath- warrant eTson, 


} rs ick ever’ 
1¢ Opposite wall, where he crouched in an at- p cut the twigs ack 


tit pring, thus causing th 
he 


onfined to the cutting « 


tart to 


loset, whe wo “ only 
he could bear ompact. summer 


his eyes ' : 
eye up I ex- In nugget mining 
° > 4 rro wi 
leave a single foot of sity 


Phe 


it is 


laimed, and shook his shoulder. 


raised his eyes, and looked at me va- 


ntent 
mt 


m 
} 


iwur Was a it- 


elieve—go 
But he is 
‘or elae 


ing 
n England, 
t was his 
th 


vdded, 


ir gate 


sawat Vy t 


, afew days 


» The Cedars, 


lh 
ig to 


foun 


' we 
it, gow 


and 
ing m the lawn, 
gar, and re-reading 

ich quite reassured me as 
t hen our sedate old 


infor- 
the 


erselft witl 


had called to see 
ralady? "I 
n, sir, but he 


nquired, 
didn’t leave his 
Visitor standing near the open 

rawing rf tall gaunt 
w thereabouts, with hand- 
ugward features, and restless dark 
lips wer yvered by a thick mus- 
nervously twisting as he 


i vm; a 


tive 
was 
yut at the lawn. 
let. I believe, ; 

t he 


int to 

» look over 
me as ntered 
His voice seemed familiar; I looked at him 
more closely, and then, in spite of the change 
I recognized Captain Van- 


will 
asked, turning 


you 
‘ 


in his 
deleur. 

What could him here, I won- 
dered. Surely, he would not care to return to 
the house, even if he were in a position to do 


ippe arance, 
replied. 


They are brought 


have 
l seems to 
heart would 

so—which, judging from the shabbiness of his 
appearance, seemed very doubtful. 

Half a dozen vague conjectures flashed 
through my mind, as I glanced at his face, and 
noticed the restless, hunted look which told of 
dread or anxiety. 


ent’s hesitation I assented to his 


opressed iu 
I was afraid of 
ed with a shiver 
ttom of this 


| taking up the 


some 
After a mor 
request, and resolved to conduct him mys If on 


wearing 


her room 
his tour of inspection 

“I think I have met you before,” I said, feel- 
to know whether he recollected 


us closet 
«l like it, 
1 it 
it, but 


waiting 


was 
I did 
I lis- 
heard not 
i moment 
holding the 

It 


ling (which 


ing curious 
me. 

He glanced at me absently. 

“Possibly—but not of late years; for I have 
been living abroad,"’ was his reply. 

Having shown him the apartments on the 
ground floor, I led the up stairs. He 
followed me from room to room in an absent, 
listless fashion, till we came to the chamber 
which Ethel had occupied. Then his interest 
seemed to revive all at once. 

H» glanced quickly round the walls, his 
eyes resting on the door of the box closet. 

“That is a bath or dressing room, I suppose,” 
he said, nodding toward it. 

“No, only a place for lumber. Perhaps I 
ought to tell you that it is said to be haunted,” 
I added, affecting to speak « irelessly, while I 
kept my eyes on his face. 


out 


lamp 
was a 
upper staircase) way 
the fl <> 


ihil,” it 
mu think, 


w spered, * 

But sway nm 

L complied, half 
but wit! 


ore 


“ sten He started, and turned toward me. 


“Iaunted—by what?” he inquired, with a 
faint sneer 


mice, 


nfected by her 
foundly » 
There 


drawing 


le X pet . 
“There 
that place,,” I answered, deliberately 
said thatan unfortunate child was 
there to die of fear, in the dark.” 
rhe color rushed to his face, then retreated, 
leaving it deadly white. 


you not 
I shook my 


thing to 


head 
was nm 14 hear 

She opened her blue eyes to the widest 
* Papa, am I not to 
yown = 
“Not when thoev 
If vou 
mak« 
lie 


believe of “Indeed !" he faltered ; “and do you mean to 
say that he—the child—has been seen >” 

“No, but he has been heard knocking with- 
in, and erying to be let out. The fact is con- 
firmed by every tenant who has occupied the 
house sine¢ 

I stopped short, startled by the effect of my 
revelation. : 

My companion was gazing at me with a 
blank stare of horror, which banished al] other 
expression from his face. 

“Good Heavens!" I heard him mutter; “can 
it be true? Cym this be the reason why I was 
drawn back 0 the place in spite of myself?" 

Recollecting himself, however, he turned to 
me, and forced his white lips into a smile. 

“A mysterious story!” he commented dryly. 
|“I don’t believe a word of it myself, but I 
should hardly care to take a house with such 
After break- | an uncanny reputation. I think I need not 
fast, without mentioning my intention to my | trouble you any further.” 
daughter, I sent to Dr. Cameron, requesting As he turned toward the door, I saw his 
him to call at his carliest convenience. | figure sway as if he were falling. He put his 


the evidence 
nses 

affex 
give way to this fancy vou 
yourself ill, See wo 


are ted by nervons ex 
citement 
certainly 


will how you 


tremble Come, trv to 


down again, and 
sleep 
« Not 


} round 
with a 


here,” she returned, glancing 
shudder ‘I shall go to the spare 
Nothing would induce me to spend 
another night in this room.” 
I said no more, but I felt perplexed and un- 
easy. It was so unlike 


chamber 


I Ethel to indulge in su- 
perstitious fancies, that I began to fear that sh« 
must be seriously out of health, and I resolved 
for my Own satisfaction to have a doctor's 
opinion regarding her. 
It happened that our nearest nei 
physician, whom I knew by repute 
personally acquainted with him. 


ghbor was a 
. though not 


His lips moved, but no sound came 


a convulsive shudder ran | “* 


m, and he fell heavily forward at 


| 
rt 
to} 


said, turning 
and lifted the 


has swooned again,” I 
Dil panion, wh ’ 
oping head on to his knee. 
After one glance, he laid it 
again 
“He is dead,” was his grave reply. 
And with Vandeleur’s death my story ends, 
ifter that night the sounds were heard 
more. 
he forlorn little ¢ 


Arg 


stooped 


gently down 


for no 


host was at rest. The 


Th 


THE NATIONS BIRTHDAY HYMN 


Written by Rev 


Dr. J. E 


stu 


Rankin for the Woo 
ck Celebration 


Cireat God, our fathers trusted thee 
or freedom braved the wintry sea, 
roke up the desert’s wild repose, 

And made it blossom as the rose 


rhis d that birth 
A me rn nation in the earth! 

When her fair symbol she unfurled, 
nd nok he o'er all the 


ay we hail, us 


gave 
w i 


art world 


ins vast she 
tile, proud peaks arise ; 


echoes wake 


From other shores, forlorn, distrest, 
The homeless gather to her breast. 
No serf, ne no tyrant’s thrall 
One Giod, one Father over all. 


» slave, 


Be thou the nation’s guardian still! 
Shield her trom wrong, protect from ill ; 
hur cl 


uildren’s children then shall raise 
same glad anthem to thy praise 


ANCIENT BABYLON. 


ALK THroven tue Crry In NesucHap 


NEZZAR's TIME. 


British and For 
Review there is a fine de- 
scription of ancient Babylon, translated from 
the German of F. Delitzch, the emminent 
Assayriologist, who invites readers to 
accompany him in a walk through that city, 
as it was B. C. 568, or about eight years be 
fore Nebuchadnezzar’s death. Before enter- 
ing the city they view the surrounding &un 
try: “The Babylonia of the present day 
resembles a desert, out of which arise 
mounds and ruins, solitary and grave; neerly 
all canals are choked with sand; the shep- 
herds wandering alone, with their flocks 
nibbling the sparse grass, are almost the 
only human dwellers over the whole plateau. 
How different was it in olden times. Between 
B. C. 2000 and 5000 Babylonia was the gar- 
den of the ancient world. The land, sur- 
rounded like an island and by two of the 
finest streams in the world, the Euphrates 
and Tigris—the rivers of Paradise—is truly 
the gift of both. They flowed with swift 
current from the Armenian highlands into 
the sea now known as the Persian Gulf. In 
the course of centuries large masses of loam 
were tolled down and heaped at their original 
mouths, and this is what we now call Baby- 
lonia. It was on this soaked, fat and fertile 
soil that the oldest authentic civilization, not 
of Asia merely, but of the world, developed 
itself.” The melting of the Armenian snows 
caused inundations which had to be checked 
by damming the rivers with dikes and walls. 
Canals served for navigation and also led off 
the superfluous waters to parts unaffected by 
the overflow and developed to such a degree 
their fertility that wheat and barley often 
gave the laborer 200 or 300 fold. Near 
Bagdad the two rivers are so near that only 
six hours are required to pass from one to 
the other. On this tongue of land, which 
' was once a fourth narrower (for the Fuphrat- 
es has since moved its bed further westward), 
the great canal system commenced, and by 
| means of still smaller arteries the life giving 
waters were distributed to nearly every tree. 
The district between Bagdad and Hilla, a 


In a late number of the 
eign Evangelical 


his 


when hunger and anxiety about a place to 

put up for the night ” caused him to lose his 
discretion and become desperate. Mounting 
a chair just as a foreign Minister was ap 
proac hing Mr. Lincoln, he Abe! 
Abe!” Mr. Lincoln instantly recognized the 
speaker. The p of chivalry 
and fashion became to his mind like the un 
reality of a dream from which he had been 
suddenly aroused, and in all that brilliant as 
sembly he saw only George Clark, the man 
who had shared with him the hardship and 
privations of frontier life in the days of small 


sang out * 


passing igeant 


things. 

* Make way for my friend!” exclaimed the 
President, and the surprised ladies and gen- 
tlemen paused in astonishment as Mr. Clark 
approached Mr. Lincoln, and was received 
with a cordiality and warmth of greeting that 
had not been accorded any other guest of the 
evening. 

A few minutes later Mr. Lincoln excused 
himself from the reception and passed into 
another room with his old friend and closed 
the door. ‘The scene that followed is known 
only through Mr. Clark, and, as he was in- 
clined somewhat to exaggerate circumstances, 
must be considered with some grains of al 
lowance. 

Mr. Lincoln, so Clark re 
friends, was 
their youth 


peatedly told his 


| 
1s familiar and off-hand as in 
ist the wall 


wis 


leaned agai and 
laughed. Hk like 
* You don’t know,” he said, “ how glad I am 
The face of an old friend is lik 
a ray of sunshine through dark and ominou 
clouds, I've shook hands till I am tiredet 


than I ever was splitting rails.” l 


m overjoved boy 


to see you. 


He ing read 
where Clark was stopping and if he had been 
to supper, and when Clark told him that he 
was “stopping with Abe Lincoln and hadn't 
had anything of any account to eat since leav 

Inge home,” he ordered best the Whit 
House afforded set before he 

turned to “ finish up the had 
hand.” 

Clark used to say that he never fared so 
sumptuously before ‘in his life. If he’d been 
a foreign prince or some big gun from no 
body-knows-where instead of an office-seeker 
he couldn't have been treated better. The 
cooks and servants actually overwhelmed him 
with kindness, and to use his own words gave 
him “oysters and meats cooked in five dif 
ferent languages.” Until late that night 
and till a late hour for several nights after 
Mr. Lincoln laughed talked with him 
concerning the events of their youth. In fact, 
through recourse to Clark, and the stories otf 
the days when they were companions, Mr. 
Lincoln found needed relief from the tremend- 
ous tension to which his strength and mind 
were subjected in those trying hours that pre 
ceded the opening of the rebellion. 

During the days Clark rode about in Mr. 
Lincoln’s carriage when the horses were being 
aired and was shown many attentions from 
people of note. Somehow, so Clark affirmed, 
it got out that he was the “man behind the 
throne,” and it so happened that he was in 
great demand by office-seekers from all over 
the country, who desired his influence and 
offered to pay liberally for it. But he was 
proof against temptation. 

Finally he told Mr. Lincoln the object of 
his visit and solicited the Lawrence Post- 
mastership. Mr. Lincoln laughed at him, 
and said; “You ain’t quite up in education, 
George, to take that kind of a job. But I’ve 
fixed you all snug and right. Take this let- 
ter.” Mr. Lincoln then inquired whether or 
not he had money or tickets with which to 
get home, and when he discovered that he 
had neither he sent for tickets and ordered a 
basket of food put up for him. Clark was 
very proud of the basket, and kept it till he 
died. The letter was addressed, “To the 
Collector of the Port of Boston.” Clark pre- 
sented himself at the Custom House one 
morning, and, upon being snubbed by one 
and another when he inquired for the Col- 
lector, remarked that he had a letter from his 
friend Abraham Lincoln addressed to the 
gentleman for whom he had inquired. This 
opened the doors. The letter said in sub- 
stance: “The bearer is my friend, Geo. 
Clark, Give him the best position he can fill. 
If he fails in one place give him another.” 
The Colleetor. settled him as watchman on 
board vessels in the harbor—a berth in which 
he could sleep as much as he liked—at $1200 
a year. 


the 
re 
in 


him while 


business 


and 





three days ride, was formerly strewed with 
heaps of towns and villages. To the south, | 
lin the very heart of the land, lay Babylon, 
“the gate of God.” Its commercial impor. | 
tance is described, its fortifications, the Eu- | 
phrates (half a mile wide), swarming with | 


bridge, built by Nebuchadnezzar; the differ- | 


bargains are first, perkeps, put down on| 
papyrns rolls, then carefully written out on | 
clay tablets in cuneiform writing, to which | 
jeach party affixes his seal or in default of it | 
jhis finger nail, whereupon the tablet is| 
baked.” In running back over the history, | 
|two or three important periods are noticed; | 
but the mistake is made of saying that it was | 
only eight years since Samassumukin’s re- | 
| bellion against the Assyrian rule. Eighty | 
years must be meant. Many may not 
know that forty-two years before this, when 
| Merodach-baladan had rebelled, Sennacherib, 
in 600 B, C., marched against the city, gave 
it up to the flames, left not one stone on 
another, dug canals through its ruins to bury 
| it under water, “and as he says in his annals, 
| overthrew it even more than was done by the 
| deluge.” Delitzch’s reconstruction has en 
| affected by means of the three mighty heaps 
|of ruins “recently investigated by the emi- 
nent English archeologist, Hormuzd Ras- 
sam,” with the aid of the cuneiform literature 
and the accounts of the Greek writers, 





‘Says our informant; I met Clark on State 
street g few days after the assassination of 
Mr. Lineoln. He had a deep weed upon his 
hat and his countenance betrayed the deep 
mental anguish through which he was pass- 


“Nothing worse than rats or! ships of every size; the large Euphrates | ing. “I've got no desire to live another day.” 


he said. “The lights are out; the world is 


is a tragical story connected with | ent quarters and great buildings; the Royal | dark; there is no more happiness for me.” 
“It is| bank, where important business, public and | He wept like a child, and when we parted I 
shut up| private, was transacted. “The conditions and | made up my mind that he would soon follow 


his friend to the mysterious bourne. And I 


was right, 





te” The mountain ash is one of the most 
beautiful deciduous trees we have. It as- 
sumes a graceful form, and in early summer 
when in full bloom, or in autumn when cov- 
ered with a profusion of scarlet berries, it is 
charming. hs beauty is not all that this tree 
rossesses to make it valuable, It is extreme- 
ty hardy, and it will grow where other trees 
perish from exposure. It never attains a 
great size, but is a rapid grower for the first 
few years after planting, and with it new 
door-yards, lawns, ete., can be quickly beau- 
tified, and bleak, rocky, and inhospitable lo- 
cations may be made attractive. 





ty “Is the man honest?” asked old Hy- 
son. “Honest as the day is long,” was the 
reply. “ Ye-es,” said old Hyson ; “ but then 
he won't do atall. I want him fora night 
watchman,” 


gestive of newly escaped cadetship. This ac- 
counts for the extreme satisfaction with which 
these mortals appear to regard their uniforms, 
as if gorgeous raiment were still a novelty. 
Otherwise, inconsiderate civilians might re- 
member that the wage is slight, and thus the 
prestige of the army might suffer. 
People from the gay world never by any 
visit old Point Comfort in October, 
morning, as the men were talking 
breakfast, the dining-room was 
together emptied of other guests, and they 
were quite at liberty to discuss the approach- 
ing season, I shall not attempt to reproduce 
rhe discussion opened in 


chance 

ind this 
] 

over a late 


Mess-room yossl 
this way: 

“ Next month,” said Lieut Howells, * we 
shall have to begin dodging brides. Your 
November bride always wants to be dodged. 
the January would rather danced 
with, I wonder why!” 

“1 don't object to brides mys¢ If,” said the 
amiable Lieut Gay. But “I do wish so many 
sick people wouldn't come. 
fellow nervous, 
“Why don’t you be honest, Waxy,” said 

first or, “and ask to have admis- 
ill but young, pretty, rich 
proportion 


p- 


ones be 


he 


sion 


Ny aker, 
to 
rirls, with the smallest allowable 


refused 
of chaperons ?” 

William Gay, addressed as Waxy on ae- 
count of the eagerness with which he had 
cultivated a moustache during his first fur- 
lough, was the youngest of the group. He 
man, who had all his life sur- 
prised with his achievements. 
When his mother supposed him to be cutting 
his first teeth, he was having the measels, 
ind before he had finished fractions, he had 
fullen in love with a debutante, five years his 


was a littl 


his friends 


senior, 

At this point of the conversation, Henry 
Lefay, who had just received his first promo 
tion, interrupted. “ 1 want to give you a hint, 


fellows, he said. ‘“ When you see me spoon- 


ing this winter, you may know that it means | 


I shall be ordered away in June 
at the latest, and there is nothing so scanda- 
lously young and insignificant about a man 
with a strap across his epaulet. 


business. 


some work in applied mathematics lately, and 
I find that unless there is unusual mortality 
unong my superiors, I shall be an even 57 
when that day dawns. 
where I can find the girl that can afford me, 
ind by Jove, she won't get such a bad bar 
gain either, for Til give her anything she 
wants, if she has the cash to pay for it.” 

\ laugh at his high minded generosity 
went around the table, then William Gray 
spoke with amusing seriousness, : 

“It's absurd, fellows, but do you know, I 
never could go into it that way. 
me a man wants a certain amount of-er-re- 
gard for the girl he marries. Of course, she 
would have to scrub, very likely, and turn 
over her coats and dresses, if she lived on a 
quarter of my pay, and I'd have to give up 
smoking and shoes and I don’t know what 
else, to spare her that. I'd hate to see her 
scrub, but I declare I'd hate worse to have 
her run an independent machine and make a 
business transaction of-er-domestic bliss.” 

“ Well said, Waxy,” and Lefay patted his 
shoulder paternally. “ You learned that about 
turning over dresses from Miss Maddon last 
winter. She said the same to me, but I’m a 
first lieutenant now, and deserve better.” 

So they chattered from peaches to coffee, 
then went their several ways with no further 
thought of breakfast table nonsense, which 
would not have made part of my story, ex- 

ve that it dove-tailed curiously into an in- 
)cident which happened three months later. 

| The Hygeia in February is quite another 
laffair. ‘Twelve hundred guests, the least of 
}whom pays dollars and dollars for daily 
| bread and nightly bed, makes an aggregate of 
respectability awful to consider. They drive 
in the morning and doze in the afternoon, 
|go to parade, dress for dinner and dance at 
night. There is always the energetic set 
who “do” the neighborhood, walk some and 
go boating. It is a paradise for women with 
infinite occasion for display, a paradise ‘for 
men too, since there are never enough of 
them to go around. The season was at its 
height when a party of girls entered the hall 
fone morning. They had arrived on the be- 
lated Baltimore boat, and were not essen- 
} tially different from the 347 young ladies al- 
jready in the house. They ee a trifle 
too loud, perhaps, but they were Tudors and 
Plantagenets in a social way, and dared, if 
| they chose. 

| One of them walked 
[sfeoks, plied carelessly on a table. “ Girls,” 
)she said oracularly, you may have all the rest 
lof the officers, but remember the one to 
whom this cape belo is mine. I shall 
know him by the little hole in the lining, and 
|I give you fair warning to leave my property 
alone.” s 

Waxy was calmly peeling an orange at the 
moment. I dare say that he calmly peeled 
it without feeling the slightest thrill ‘from the 
hand which touched his cloak. As for the 

| little hole, it was a great annoyance, but he 
could not give the tailor his one warm gar- 
|ment in February. 

It was full three days before Miss Camp 
(the lady was a Miss Camp) had thoroughly 
convinced herself that Waxy was the man. 
Her emotions were those of amused curios- 

jity, but when I say that she singled out 
William Gay for numberless flattering little 
attentions I do away with any necessity of 


Seems to 


up to the pile of 


They make a} 


} I did intend | 
to wait for a captainey, but I've been doing | 


So I’m going in now, | 


}nearly sacred than a white-satin sale to that | ground unworked 
I don’t seem to be strong-minded 
enough to stand alone, and I like you at this 
moment so infinitely better than I do my 
mother, that if you are quite sure that your 


nabob. 


motive is not mistaken kindness, I will.” 
The simple announcement of their marriage 


destroyed all the force of Mrs. Camp's wordy | 
The married air of | fellow, wit! 
" squalor. l 


reproof to the runaways. 
superiority which most young ladies assume 
with the wedding ring, made Mrs. Gay quite 
another individual from Miss Camp. 
mother’s protestations of despair and dis 


grace Lieut. Gay made a speech which the 
men of the mess thought amazingly good. 
“Madam,” he said with an almost grown-up | Was Just suc 
air, “your daughter has married a poor man, 
it is true, but I cannot allow you to intimate 


that she has lowered her position. The 
daughter of a queen need not stoop to wed 
an American officer.” 

“The joke of the whole thing,” said First 
Lieut. Lefay, as he packed his solitary traps 
in June, “is that Waxy married arich girl 
after all. The old lady stormed and threat- 
ened, but her husband was dead, and the 
daughter came of age in two months and her 
own money had to be given to her 


looks upon her as a marvel of injured inno- 
cence, and they have all the accessories of 
the dove business, and no need to worry 
about bills, either. 


luck !” 


THE DEAD POETS CREED. 


My soul drinks in its future life, 
| Like some green forest thrice cut down, 
Whose shoots defy the axmen’s strife, 
And skyward spread a greater crown. 


While sunshine gilds my aged head, 
And bounteous earth supplies my food, 
The lamps of God their soft light shed, 
And distant worlds are understood. 


Say not my soul is but a clod, 

| oe ta of my body's powers ; 

She plumes her wings to fly to God, 
And will not rest outside His bowers. 

| 

The Winter's snows are on my brow, 
But Summer suns more brightly glow, 

And violets, lilacs, roses, now 

| Seem sweeter than long years ago. 

| As I approach my earthly end, 

| Much plainer can I hear afar 

| Immortal symphonies which blend 

To welcome me from star to star. 


The tomb is not an endless night ; 
It is a thoroughfare—a way 
That closes in a soft twilight 
And opens in eternal day. 


Moved by the love of God, 1 find 
That I must work as did Voltaire, 
Who loved the world and all mankind ; 
But God is love! Let non e despair! 


Our work on earth is just begun ; 
Our monuments will later rise, 
To bathe their summits in the sun, 
And shine in bright eternal skies. 
—Victor Hugo. 


“NUGGETS. 


A Persistent DurcuMan Fovunp A 
ForRTUNE. 


How 


{San Francisco Call. | 


It has often been said that the most fas- 
cinating pursuits in life are gold digging and 
whaling, and that if there is a difference be- 
tween these two in intense interest, the su- 
periority belongs to the former. Scanning 
the sea, expecting at any moment to behold 
a fortune swimming toward you, and plough- 
ing great drifts in the soil, hoping to find in 
each furrow enormous wealth, have this in 
common, that success is usually won in both 
suddenly. There are many stories of miners 
who have been unlucky up to the day when 
the discovery of a nugget made them rich. 
The contrast between the previous dismal 
condition of such miners and their fortunate 
career after the lucky day is usually empha- 
sized by the loquacious narrators of such ex- 
perience; but there is enough of dramatic 
power in such sudden changes from poverty 
to wealth to make the naked statement of 
the facts intensely interesting. An old miner 
who followed the gold excitement in its de- 
vious wanderings in Australia, California, 
and British Columbia, related to a Call re- 

rter a few days ago several instances of 
ucky discoveries, “lis stories were as fol- 
lows : 

“An old Dutchman brought the plodding 
method of his race to the work of gold dig- 
ging in Australia,” began the miner. “It 
was a rare sight to see in his face the intense 
excitement of this fascinating pursuit, in 
conflict with the slow and cautious instincts 
that he had inherited from ancestors that had 
lived the quiet life of peasants for more than 
three centuries. But this lucky Dutchman 
adapted himself to the new life with aston- 
ishing ease, He retained the persistency of 
his people, and he acquired the boldness of 
the adventurers that flocked to the gold dig- 
gings of the far distant country. is was a 
combination of traits that brought him a 





jcalling in fate to place him diately at 
i her feet. ey loved os so distractedly the 
morning that she at guard-mount- 
ling, because he whe -ee of the day, that in 
| the evening he added up his pay account 
again, subtracted nothing for cigars, and in- 
considerately divided the whole sum by two. 
Heroic—but it wouldn’t do—the answer was 


at fortune. All of his companions had 
lds and dash; but few hed the stolid 
ey in the face of bad luck that this 

utchman possessed. It was the one trait 
that many men who never made a fortunate 
finding lacked; and it was a trait that was 
invariably present in the characters of those 
who succeeded. This Dutchman one‘day had 





bad luck, as everyone thought. He had been 


»| sack of flour at the grocery in the camp. 
lo the 


So she 
regards Waxy as a kind of a savior, and he 


| 
| 


Some men have all the} push on abreast 


fortune of a lifetime 
might thus be 


PASSED BY AND LOST FOREVER, 


Phere e many instances of just such 
iber one that impressed me 
so fore ibly that I shall never forget it or the 
lesson it taug There was a poor, shiftless 
and children in 

wen denied for a 
A 
more hopeless or wretched life one never saw 
before or since. All the lines of intelligence 
and feeling had gor ut of his wife’s face. It 
had the cold, changeless look of a skull. It 
h a face that one sees when hope 
has gone out of the life of the person. The 

children were nearly naked, and had that 

hard look that people have who are poorly fed. 

Ihe man was a desolate looking being. The 

whole family used to go into the diggings 

together and shift about till thev had got 

|enough to buy something to eat. They kept 
sinking lower and lower. | Apparently they 

| were on that fatal incline of misfortune that 
some families get on and whirl downward 

| with a fury till are plunged into the 
lowest abyss of poverty. You often see the 

strange fatality attend a family or a branch 

}ofafamily. There seemed no hope for these 
poor people. But one day they straggled into 
| the diggings, having energy enough to 
of the workers. They fell to 
lar that had been standing 
diggers, all about it hav- 

do not think it could 


ian three feet 


Cases, l remet 


he 
awile in 


le had | 


rags 


credit 


meo 


they 


picking a little p 

im the midst of the 
ing been worked. I 
have been more tl 
tainly not more t 
| had 
| their drifts ahead 

| work on this solit 
| was for a few gr 


across, cer- 
It was a spot that 
ted as the diggers pushed 
rhe squalid family began 
ry pillar; all they hoped 
to feed them for the 
day. The sun was shining down upon them 
jwarmly. As the man continued listlessly, 
| the sunlight was caught up by a speck in the 
pillar that glistened and flashed. The eyes 
of the poor fellow saw it; he thought his 
work for the day was done. He knelt down 
| to clean away the dirt from the bright spot. 
As he did so the shining metal grew to larger 
| proportions. Immediately the whole family 
| was around it eager haste to uncover it. 
| The further they cleared the soil away about 
|} itthe further it seemed to recede. After work- 
ling two hours with astonishment they saw 
| the full outline of their prize 


han six. 
been 


Ne wier 


11S 


in 


ONE OF THE LARGEST LUMPS OF GOLD 
ever found. ‘That was the luckiest find ever 
jmade. Men had to discover 
}such a nugget. Some of them drove their 
picks within a few inches of it, yet it was left 
to this shiftless hanger on to uncover and be- 
come a wealthy man through its possession.” 

“The Mount Moliagul nugget was found 
| in a most peculiar place,” resumed the miner 
after a pause. “There were unusually 
| rich diggings in the vicinity, of Mount Mol- 
| iagul, Victoria, that had made a hundred men 
lrich. It had thoroughly worked in 
| every direction, and it was thought that every | 
jgrain of gold in the neighborhood had been 
| collected. The crowd that once made the camp 
a busy scene of life dissolved as quickly as it 
had collected, leaving the shanties to the 
mercy of the weather, which soon made them 
picturesque ruin. It was a desolate scene 
that met the eye of the vagrant wanderer, as 
he came upon this deserted camp. The wind 
and rain were fast obliterating the temporary 
huts and reducing them to the level of the 
ground. All about the ground was cut up, | 
as though a drove of Titanic hogs had rooted 
a day in the neighborhood. But there was 
one object in the landscape that attracted at- 
tention. Off toward the east there was a 
| solitary tree stump, standing on a pillar of 
| earth, that had not been cut away by the gold 
hunters because of the old roots of the tree 
that spread through the soil. It was not 
more than ten feet in circumference that had | 
been left by the diggers. One day two min- 
ers came to the deserted camp and stopped 
over night on the site of the old camp. ‘The 
stump struck one of them as a me feat- 
ure of the old diggings, and being a skilful 
miner, he knew that one part of a nuggety | 
country was as likely to hide the precious | 
metal as another. It occurred to him that 
the ground under the stump was as likely to 
prove rich as the portions of the neighboring 
field that had yielded so much gold. He re- | 
solved to work the little mound the next day. 
His companion, however, was anxious to be } 
off to the latest diggings, where the excite- 
ment was at the highest pitch. But the first 
miner, who had resolved to explore the soli- 
tary patch of the deserted diggings, persuaded | 
his partner, and together they set to work 
on the old stump. They began by under- | 
mining one side of the stump, but before they 
had dug in three feet they discovered an | 
enormous nugget, one of the most valuable | 
that had been found in the whole diggins. 
They continued their labors and suventall te 
stump, but did not find another grain of 
gold.” 


TWO SINGULAR LUNATICS. 
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who endeavored to break up the flirtation by 
inviting her guest into another part of the 
As the latter rose from her chair she 
stooped and pic ked up her handkerchief, 
noticing, as she did so, the knot tied in one 
“What have I forgotten to-day ?” 
“That you have a hus- 


pal Aw FEVER AND 


member of the diplomatic circle, always keeps 


house. 


corner. 
she asked audibly. 
band,” replied the hostess. 
repeated, and the lady, who is a well-know: 


‘her handkerchief free from knots now. 


No Time To Spare.—Old Abner, who has 
been divorced from his wife, met his ex-spouse 


on the street. 
“Good mawnin’, lady ; good mawnin’.” 
“Why, howdy do, sah ; how’s yer health : 
“Imprubin’ mightily, thank yer. Look 
heah, when I went away from yer house dis 
mawnin’ I lef’ er coat hanging on de wall. 
I'd like to go up an’ git it.” 
“Law, man, dat coat hab dun been put on 
by my stephusban’.” 


” 


“Look heah, Tildy, yer ain't married ergin, 


is yer?” 

* Law, yes, Abner. 
ergin ‘fore dat ar ’vorce come out.” 

“Did yer, chile? Well, so did I. 
whut’s got ter hustle roun’ an’ make er libin 
can't afford ter wait on dese heah lawyers 
Come down an’ see us some time. G 
mawnin’.” 


De facks am, I married 
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= RESOLVENT 


EN ETS VARIOUS FON. 





~ AGUE: 


FEVER AND AGUI 
is not a Remedial agent 
Fever and Ague 
Scarlet, Typhoid : 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) so 4 
READY RELIEP. 


FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIA 





Vegetine 
Used This Month 


j iLL give tone and vigor to the system, an 
prepare you to withsiand the enervating e 
fects of the spring weather. 


Vegetine, 
As a Spring Medicine, 


Stand. unrivalled. Its efficacy has been established 
by the severest test to which any remedy was ever 
subssitted. Thousands who have withia the past 16 
years been restored by its use testify to the truth of 
this statem aot. 


Vegetine, 


The Great Purifier, 


When faithfully used, will reach the most severe 
case of disease arising from impurity of the blood. 
Sufferers from Humors, Canker, Salt Kheum, Uicers, 
Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, Pimrles, Boils, Tetter 
and Ringworm are sure to find relief by the use of 
this remedy. 


Vegetine 
Is Always Reliable 


And safe to administer to children or the most deli 
cate women. VEGETINE 1s a true tonic, and nota 
deceptive st mulant. The good that it imparts to. 
day is not succeeded by injury « morrow; and no 
one need fear thatthe hope whici tt infuses is but 
the despondency of evil under disg. -e. 


Cotumata, Itt ,- ine 20, 1878. 
H. R. Sravens, Boston: 

My little daughier has been troubled with a 
humorous breaking out on the skin from infancy, 
until about one year «go, at which time I commenced 
giving her the Vegetine, and now I am very happy 
to say I find her entirely cured. 

Yours truly, 
april-62t JACOB LACROIX. 


Koch of Buffalo, says; 
“ For crow jecid~ 
efficacious.’ (Mrs. Jacob Mellisor of Marion. 
Ohio, says the same thing.) S. S. Graves, Akron, 
N. Y., writes: ‘ Had asthma of the worst kind, 
t one dose of Thomas’ Eclectric Oil and was 
relieved in a few minutes, Would walk five miles 
for this medicine and pa §; a bottle for it.” Dru 
gist C. R. Hall, Grayville, TIL, says: “* Cured an al- 
cerated throat for me in twenty-four hours.” “Sat 
up in bed and coughed till the clothing was wet 
with iration, My 
wife ed that I use 
’ Eclectric Oi 


bi; if he has been 

long es she S79 

speak highly of i, 
Werked Wonders. 

“ My daughter was very bad off on account of 
acold and pain in her lungs. Dr. Thomas’ Eelec- 
tric Oil cured her in twenty-Sour hours. One 
of the boys was cured of sore throat, This medi- 
cine has worked wonders in our family,” Alvah 
Pinckney, Lake Mohbopac, N. Y, 

myl6-y 





thought he had lost the power of s 
a washing machine. ‘To the astonishment of | 
everybody who heard him ed 
“ By the great and jumping Moses, a devil is 
better than an inventor.” That was three 


A lunatic at the Morris Plains Asylum was | Hale's Homey the great Cough cure,25c,50c&$1 
mute for five years, Eyen the physicians | @tenm’sSalphur Seap heals and beautifies,26e 
, h. | German Cora Remover kills corns & Bunions 
One day two of his fingers were mangled in | M#1’s Hatrand Whisker Dye—Black and 


he exclaimed: | P#e’s Feethache Drops cure in 1 Minute,26c 
| Dope's Bhcumatte PAll's are a sure cure, 50e 


Brown, 60cts. 





rears ago, and he has not spoken since. 
Another patient, a boy in the same _institu- 
tion, is a lightning calculator. The most 
intricate problems are solved by him in frae- | 


head is filled with little blocks with 

upon them, and they instantly fall into differ- 
ent positions and work out the problems. 
‘He thinks his brain, in fact, is & multiplica- 





‘Dr. Sweit’s “ Root Beer.” 


J 
tions of a minute. The boy believes that his | 7-5" Juniper, 
and 


contain Life of Mav, Winter- 
beneficially Ls 


Pure 
a clear ski nu 
your ! wit té« ' ' 
ion = fa . tADWAY'sS SAKRSAPA 
RESOLVEN1 


Great Blood Puriier 


False and True. 


We extract from Dr. Radwa 
ease and [ts Cure,” as follow. 
by DR. RADWAY's 


Sarsaparillian igesolyent. 


Chronic Skin Diseases, ¢ ie 
in the Blood, Scrofulous LD 
laints, Fever Sores, ¢ " 
theum, Rickets, White s 
Cankers, Glandular swellings, N\ 
Decay of the Body, Pimples a 
Dyspepsia, Kidney and Blad 
Rheumatism and Gout, Cor 
Calculus Deposits, and vari 
plaints to which sometinne 
names 
In cases w 
mercury has 
the bones, 
rickets, spinal curvatures 
ings, varicose veins, etc., the Sa 
away those deposits and ext: 
disease from the system 


A Great Constitutional Remed) 


Skin Diseases, Tumors, | 
kinds, particularly Chronic D 
cured with great certainty by a 
WAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN 
cases that have resisted all ot! 


SCROFULA, 


Whether transmitted from } 
within the curative range of the 


Sarsaparillian Resolveut. 


It possesses the same wonderfu 
the worst forms of strumous and « 
Syphiloid Ulcers, of the I 
outh, Throat, Glands, extermi 
these chronic forms of disease f 
joints, and in every part of the! 
there exists diseased ce posits, Ulee 
Hard Lumps or Serofulous Intlam: 
and powerful remedy will ext 
permanently 

One bottle contains more of thy 
Medicines than any other Preparat 
spoonful doses, while others re r 
as much 


One Dollar Per Bottle. 
gists. 


DR, RADWAY’S 


Regulating Pils 


The Great Liver and Stomach Rewet) 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, | \ 
late, purity cleanse, and strengthen 

WAY’'S PILLS for the cure of ¢ 

Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidne 

Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headac! 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspe} 
Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Pics 
derangements of the Internal Viscera. 1’! 
table, containing no mercury, minerals, or ¢ 
drugs. 

Price 25 cents per box. 


DYSPEPSIA! 


Hundreds of maladies spring from this com 
The symptoms of the disease are the symp" 

en Gown stomach, Indigestion, Fils 
Heartburn, Acid Stomach, lain after Eat g, 8 
rise sometimes to the most excruciating | 
Pyrosis or Water Brash, etc., etc., etc 
. Radway’s Pills are a cure for this comp 
They restore strength to the stomach, and mas 
m its functions. The symptoms of \ 
pear, and with them the liability of the sys 
to contract diseases. Where the dyepepsia is 0 
standing so as to became chronic, Dr. Kayws) 
saparilifan Resalvent should be taken in ad ti 
the Pills, 


Take the medicines according tot! . ' 
tions, and observe what we say in “ False anc ad 
res ing diet and a good digestion, & he ~ l y } pe 
tite, and a more perfect assimilation of food, Wl" 
new the waning powers and give strength, Vig0"s 
happiness to the most dejected. 


Read “False and Trae,” 


No 
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Seld By Pres 


Sold by all dr 


Send a letter stamp to Dr. RADWAY & CO» 


Yarren Street, New York. 
o> Information worth thousands will be 


you. 


sent te 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
aa Be sure and ask for Radwa: ‘a, and see that the 





me “,Radway,”’ is on what you buy. \nov20-eoW 
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